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“ ENGLISH writers (observes the translator in 
his preface) who have spoken of Goethe's 
‘ Doctrine of Colours,’* have generally confined 
their remarks to those parts of the work in 
which he has undertaken to account for the 
colours of the prismatic spectrum, and of re- 
fraction altogether, on principles different from 
the received theory of Newton. The less ques- 
tionable merits of the treatise, consisting of a 
well-arranged mass of observations and experi- 
ments, many of which are important and inter- 
esting, have thus been in a great measure over- 
looked. The translator, aware of the opposition 
which the theoretical views alluded to have met 
with, intended at first to make a selection of 
such of the experiments as seem more directly 
applicable to the theory and practice of paint- 
ing. Finding, however, that the alterations 
this would have involved would have been in- 
compatible with a clear and connected view of 
the author’s statements, he preferred giving the 
theory itself entire, reflecting, at the same time, 
that some scientific readers may be curious to 
hear the author speak for himself even on the 
points at issue. In reviewing the history and 
progress of his opinions and researches, Goethe 
tells us that he first submitted his views to the 
public in two short essays entitled ‘ Contribn- 
tions to Optics.’ Among the circumstances 
which he supposes were unfavourable to him 
on that occasion, he mentions the choice of his 
title, observing that by a reference to optics he 
must have appeared to make pretensions to a 
knowledge of mathematics, a science with which 
he admits he was very imperfectly acquainted. 
Another cause to which he attributes the severe 
treatment he experienced, was his having ven- 
tured so openly to question the truth of the 
established theory: but this last provocation 
could not be owing to mere inadvertence on 
his part; indeed the larger work, in which 
healludes to these circumstances, is still more 
remarkable for the violence of his objections to 
the Newtonian doctrine. There can be no 
doubt, however, that much of the opposition 
Goethe met with was to be attributed to the 
manner as well as to the substance of his state- 
ments. Had he contented himself with merely 
detailing his experiments, and shewing their 
application to the laws of chromatic harmony, 
leaving it to others to reconcile them as they 
could with the pre-established system, or even 
to doubt in consequence the truth of some of 
the Newtonian conclusions, he would have en- 
joyed the credit he deserved for the accuracy 
aud the utility of his investigations. As it 
was, the uncompromising expression of his con- 
victions only exposed him to the resentment or 
silent neglect of a great portion of the scientific 
world, so that for a time he could not even ob- 
tain a fair hearing for the less objectionable or 
rather highly valuable communications con- 
tained in his book. A specimen of his manner 
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After quoting Fresnoy’s lines, 
** Know first that light displays and shade destroys 
Refulgent nature’s variegated dyes,” 
Mr. Eastlake says that this notion “is much 
too positive and unconditional, and is only true 
when we understand the ‘displaying’ light to 
comprehend certain degrees of half or reflected 
light, and the ‘ destroying’ shade to mean the 
intensest degree of obscurity. There are de- 
grees of brightness which destroy colour as well 
as degrees of darkness. In general, colour res 
sides in a mitigated light, but a very little ob- 
servation shews us that different colours require 
different degrees of light todisplay them. Leo- 
nardo da Vinci frequently inculcates the general 
principle above alluded to, but he as frequently 
qualifies it; for he not only remarks that the 
highest light may be comparative privation of 
colour, but observes, with great truth, that 
some hues are best displayed in their fully 
illumined parts, some in their reflections, and 
some in their half-lights ; and again, that every 
colour is most beautiful when lit by reflections 
from its own surface, or from a hue similar to 
its own. ‘The Venetians went further than 
Leonardo in this view and practice; and he 
seems to allude to them when he criticises cer- 
tain painters, who, in aiming at clearness and 
fulness of colour, neglected what, in his eyes, 
was of superior importance, namely, gradation 
and force of chiaroscuro. That increase of 
colour supposes increase of darkness, as so often 
stated by Goethe, may be granted without 
difficulty. ‘I'o what extent, on the other hand, 
increase of darkness, or rather diminution of 
light, is accompanied by increase of colour, is a 
question which has been variously answered by 
various schools. Examples of the total nega- 
tion of the principle are not wanting, nor are 
they confined to the infancy of the art. In- 
stances, again, of the opposite tendency are 
frequent in Venetian and early Flemish pic- 
tures, resembling the augmenting richness of 
gems, or of stained glass.* Indeed, it is not 
impossible that the increase of colour in shade, 
which is so remarkable in the pictures alluded 
to, may have been originally suggested by the 
rich and fascinating effect of stained glass ; 
and the Venetians, in this as in many other 
respects, may have improved on a hint bor- 
rowed from the early German painters, many 
of whom painted on glass. At all events, the 
principle of still increasing in colour in certain 
hues seems to have been adopted in Flanders 
and in Venice at an early period; while Gior- 
gione, in carrying the style to the most daring 
extent, still recommended it by corresponding 
grandeur of treatment in other respects. The 
same general tendency, except that the tech- 
nical methods are less transparent, is, however, 
very striking in some of the painters of the 
school of Umbria, the instructors or early com- 





~ * “Absolute opacity, to judge from the older speci- 


mens of stained glass, seems to have been considered in- 
admissible. The window was to admit light, however 
modified and varied, in the form prescribed by the archi- 
tect, and that form was to be preserved, This has been 
unfortunately lost sight of in some modern glass-painting, 
which, by excluding the light in large masses, and adopt- 
ing the opacity of pictures (the reverse of the influence 
above alluded to), has interfered with the architectural 
symmetry in a manner far from desirable. On the other 
hand, if we suppose painting at any period to have aimed 
at the imitation of stained glass, such an imitation must 
of necessity have led to extreme force; for the painter 
sets out by substituting a mere white ground for the real 
light of the sky, and would thus be compelled to subdue 
e tone accordingly. In such an imitation his colour 
would soon deepen to its intensest state; indeed, consi- 
derable portions of the darker hues would be lost in ob- 
a. The early Flemish pictures seldom err on the 
side of a gay superabundance of colour; on the contrary, 
they are generally remarkable for comparatively cool 
lights, for extreme depth, and a certain subdued splen- 
dour, qualities which would necessarily result from the 
imitation or influence in question.” 


panions of Raphael. The influence of these 
examples, as well as that of Fra Bartolommeo, 
in Florence, is distinctly to be traced in the 
works of the great artist just named, but 
neither is so marked as the effect of his emula- 
tion of a Venetian painter at a later period. 
The glowing colour, sometimes bordering on 
exaggeration, which Raphael adopted in Rome, 
is undoubtedly to be attributed to the rivalry 
of Sebastian del Piombo. This painter, the 
best of Giorgione’s imitators, arrived in Rome, 
invited by Agostini Chigi, in 1511, and the 
most powerful of Raphael’s frescoes, the Helio- 
dorus and Mass of Bolsena, as well as some 
portraits in the same style, were painted in the 
two following years. In the hands of some of 
Raphael’s scholars, again, this extreme warmth 
was occasionally carried to excess, particularly 
by Pierino del Vaga, with whom it often de- 
generated into redness. The representative of 
the glowing manner in Florence was Fra Bar- 
tolommeo, and in the same quality, considered 
abstractedly, some painters of the school of 
Ferrara were second to none.” 

In a subsequent note, Mr. Eastlake states :— 

‘One effect of Goethe’s theory has been to 
invite the attention of scientific men to facts 
and appearances which had before been un- 
noticed or unexplained. To the above cases 
may be added the very common, but very im- 
portant, fact in painting, that a light warm 
colour, passed in a semi-transparent state over 
a dark one, produces a cold, bluish hue, 
while the operation reversed produces extreme 
warmth. On the judicious application of both 
these effects, but especially of the latter, the 
richness and brilliancy of the best-coloured 
pictures greatly depends. The principle is to 
be recognised in the productions of schools 
apparently opposite in their methods. Thus 
the practice of leaving the ground, through 
which a light colour is apparent, as a means of 
ensuring warmth and depth, is very common 
among the Dutch and Flemish painters. The 
Italians, again, who preferred a solid under- 
painting, speak of internal light as the most 
fascinating quality in colour. When the 
ground is entirely covered by solid painting, 
as in the works of some colourists, the warmest 
tints in shadows and reflections have been 
found necessary to represent it. This was the 
practice of Rembrandt frequently, and of Rey- 
nolds universally, but the glow of their gen- 
eral colour is still owing to its being repeatedly 
or ultimately enriched on the above principle. 
Lastly, the works of those masters who were 
accustomed to paint on dark grounds are often 
heavy and opaque ; and even where this influ- 
ence of the ground was overcome, the effects 
of time must be constantly diminishing the 
warmth of their colouring as the surface be- 
comes rubbed and the dark ground more 
apparent through it. The practice of paint- 
ing on dark grounds was intended by the 
Carracci to compel the students of their school 
to aim at the direct imitation of the model, 
and to acquire the use of the brush; for the 
dark ground could only be overcome by very 
solid painting. ‘The result answered their 
expectations as far as dexterity of pencil was 
concerned, but the method was fatal to bril- 
liancy of colour. An intelligent writer of the 
seventeenth century relates that Guido adopted 
his extremely light style from seeing the rapid 
change in some works of the Carracci soon 
after they were done. It is important, how- 
ever, to remark, that Guido’s remedy was 
external rather than internal brilliancy; and it 
is evident that so powerless a brightness as 





pwhite paint can only acquire the splendour of 





light by great contrast, and, above all, by being 
seen through external darkness. The secret 
of Van Eyck and his contemporaries is always 
assumed to consist in the vehicle (varnish or 
oils) he employed ; but a far more important 
condition of the splendour of colour in the 
works of those masters was the careful preserv. 
ation of internal light by painting thinly, but 
ultimately with great force, on white grounds, 
In some of the early Flemish pictures in the 
Royal Gallery at Munich, it may be observed, 
that wherever an alteration was made by the 
painter, so that a light colour is painted over a 
dark one, the colour is as opaque as in any of 
the more modern pictures which are generally 
contrasted with such works. No quality in 
the vehicle could prevent this opacity under 
such circumstances; and, on the other hand, 
provided the internal splendour is by any 
means preserved, the vehicle is comparatively 
unimportant. It matters not (say the author. 
ities on these points) whether the effect in 
question is attained by painting thinly over 
the ground, in the manner of the early Flemish 
painters, and sometimes of Rubens, or by 
painting a solid light preparation to be after- 
wards toned to richness in the manner of the 
Venetians. Among the mechanical causes of 
the clearness of colours superposed on a light 
preparation may be mentioned that of careful 
grinding. All writers on art who have de. 
scended to practical details have insisted on 
this. From the appearance of some Venetian 
pictures it may be conjectured that the colours 
of the solid under-painting were sometimes 
less perfectly ground than the scumbling 
colours (the light having to pass through the 
one and to be reflected from the other). The 
Flemish painters appear to have used carefully 
ground pigments universally. This is very 
evident in Flemish copies from Raphael, which, 
though equally impasted with the originals, are 
to be detected, among other indications, by the 
finely-ground colours employed.” 

Mr. Eastlake’s observations on the nature of 
vehicles, or liquid mediums, to combine with 
the substance of colours, are likewise pregnant 
with information, but we must refer our read- 
ers for them to the book itself. 





Lights and Shades of Military Life, Edited by 
Major-General Sir Charles Napier, K.C.B. 
2 vols. 12mo. London, 1840. Colburn. 
THESE volumes are from the French of Count 
Alfred de Vigny, author of the historical novel 
of ** Cing-Mars,” and M. Elzéar Blaze; upon 
whose performances the editor has bestowed a 
certain proportion of desultory notes, not only 
applicable to their statements and opinions, but 
introducing a number of hisown de totidem rebus, 
if not de quibusdam aliis. We like both parts. 
The Frenchmen are piquant and entertaining ; 
and De Vigny, in particular, is a fair exemplar 
of the style and character of our neighbours 
literature ; whilst Sir Charles is quite as cha- 
racteristic in his slapping, off-hand manner of 
treating all the points it has pleased him to pass 
in review. Both authors were soldiers, and 
their sketches refer to transactions in which 
they partook; and the editor, referring them 
to affairs in which the British military have 
been concerned, dwells on the differences that 
exist between the two services. These are, 
however, questions of too grave a nature to In- 
duce us to choose from them such specimens as 
we can give of this publication ; and we trust 
our readers will better like the following. A 
story of a flat flat-bottomed boat manauvre of 
the Boulogne flotilla is worthy of Basil Hall :— 
“The generals (we are told) were still 
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making the false movements of an ardour which 
they did not feel. They continued to send to 
sea a few miserable vessels, disdained by the 
English, and sunk by them from time to time. 


A command was given to me in one of these| poleon to the left-hand neighbour of a friend of 


vessels, the very day after my arrival. On 
that day there was but a single English frigate | 
at sea. She tacked with slow and majestic} 
motion; she sailed to and fro, she inclined | 
first to one side and then to the other, she} 
looked at herself in the watery mirror, she 
glided along, she stopped short, she sported in 
the sun, like a swan that is bathing herself. 
The miserable flat-bottomed boat—a new and 
wretched contrivance—had ventured out pretty 
far, with four others of the same kind; and, 
having held on our course ever since morning, | 
we began to be proud of our hardihood, when 
we discovered all at once the peaceful gambols 
of the frigate. They would, no doubt, have 
appeared to us extremely graceful and poetical, 
beheld from the shore, or if she had merely 
amused herself by playing her pranks between 
England and us, but it was, on the contrary, | 
between us and France. We were above a/| 
league from the shore. This made us thought-| 
ful. We set all our wretched sails, and plied 
our still more wretched oars; and, while we 
were exerting our utmost efforts, the peaceful 
frigate continued to take her sea-bath, and to 
describe a thousand pleasing figures around us, 
changing her pace and her direction like a.well- 
trained horse, and making esses and zeds upon 
the water in the most delightful manner. We 
remarked that she had the good-nature to let 
us pass several times in front of her without 
firing one of her guns; nay, all at once, she 
drew them back, and closed her ports. I really 


imagined at first that this was a purely pacific 


maneuvre, and was puzzled to account for such 
politeness. But a sturdy old seaman roused 
me by nudging my elbow, ‘ That looks bad,’ 
said he. In fact, after she had suffered us to 
run a good way ahead of her, like mice before 
a cat, the amiable and beautiful frigate bore 
down upon us in fall sail, and, without deign- 
ing to fire, dashed against us with her prow, as 
a horse with his chest, smashing, crushing, 
sinking, and passing merrily over us, leaving a 
few boats to pick up the prisoners, of whom I 
was one, and the tenth out of two hundred who 
had left Boulogne in the morning. The name 
of this beautiful frigate was the Naiad, and, to 
keep up the good old French habit of punning, 
we afterwards never called her any thing but 
the Noyade.” 

A few bits from M. Blaze, and we remit 
these entertaining Lights and Shades to the 
public as being (ell-deserving of perusal. 

“At the battle of Ratisbon, one of my com- 
rades was dreadfully wounded by a cannon-ball, 
which hit him precisely on the muscular part 
on which it is customary to sit. The surgeon 
cut, and carved, and pared away not less than 
four or five pounds of flesh; in short, the 
whole was gone—the whole moon, to use the 
expression of the Vicomte de Jodelet. Now, 
before that wound, this officer was five feet 
high at most; after his cure he measured six. 
People did not know him again. He had to 
tell his name to all his former acquaintance ; 
for, not only had he grown so much taller, but 
he had filled out in proportion. Few men are 
$0 tall and stout as he became. I give this re- 
ceipt for the benefit of all those who wish to in- 
crease their stature, and I guarantee its effi- 
cacy. Besides, it is not difficult of execution ; 
® cannon-ball, duly applied, is sure to do the 
job,  *  & "# We were at Courbe- 
vole. ‘The emperor was reviewing a regiment 








of the young guard, which had recently been 
reinforced by numerous conscripts. His ma- 
jesty questioned one of these young men. 
‘And you, where do you come from ?’ said Na- 


mine, then sub-lieutenant, now receiver-gene- 
ral. ‘Sire,’ replied the conscript, ‘I come 
from Pezenas, and my father had the honour 
to shave your eminence when you passed 
through our place.” At these words the em- 
peror became man, decorum was forgotten, and 
I do not think that Napoleon ever laughed so 
heartily, even while at the school of Brienne. 
Laughter is contagious, the review terminated 
merrily; the expression flew from rank to 
rank ; from right to left, every one was burst- 
ing ; and the native of Pezenas was proud of 
having been the maker of so mucna mirth.” 

Napier shall furnish us with but one extract. 

“*'The observations made upon the French 
republicans are very good. Many of those gen- 
tlemen are alive, and may defend their conduct 
against the sarcasms of the writer, if they can. 
I believe that Carnot remained the most free 
from reproach ; but, able as he was, and honest 
as he is said to have been, he acted in conjunc- 
tion with the assassins of the ‘reign of terror,’ 
and finally he took the title of ‘count’ from 
Napoleon. How republican giants dwindled 
into pigmies in the hands of that commanding 
mind! The first must remain a stain upon 
Carnot’s character for ever. The last, as he 
pretended to be a ‘stern republican,’ was piti- 
able or laughable, or what the reader pleases. 
Republicans are fond of being ‘stern.’? One 
was ‘stern,’ and put his own son to death. 
Another was ‘stern,’ and assassinated his bene- 
factor, if not his father; being a usurer, he 
was also ‘stern,’ especially with his debtors— 
so ‘stern’ as to starve a cityful; for Brutus 
did these things by wholesale, just as the French 
republicans used grape-shot at Lyons. Some- 
times Whigs, Tories, and Radicals, are ‘stern 
path-of-duty men,’ as Cobbett called them. 
But why men should pique themselves on being 
truculent instead of just I know not; but so it 
is, that republicans seem to rejoice (to use a 
newspaper word) in the title of ‘stern.’ Males- 
herbes was not ‘stern,’ though he was bold, 
when he defended Louis XVI., yet posterity 
will hold his character in higher estimation 
than that of the ‘stern’ Carnot. Men should 
be ‘stern’ to their enemies, but not to their 
countrymen; and, above all, not to those who 
are in their power. To be called ‘stern path- 
of-duty men’ seems to gratify some men; they 
seem to consider it as a virtue: so the men de- 
scribed by M. Blaze were, no doubt, ‘stern’ 
republicans, till the great Napoleon came, who 
was, I may say, bred in a republic; but no 
sooner did he get power enough to save his 
head from the guillotine, than he put an end to 
all that bloody work, and sterns were turned 
into prows, or, at least, figure-heads bedecked 
with coronets. Finally, they have finished by 
being objects of ridicule to the writer and other 
sensible men; and, in a few years more, will 
only be remembered, as other executioners are, 
by those who rummage. history to find out the 
disgusting transactions of the age.” 


gery. There was no jury. The trial by jury 
for the crimen falsi, and likewise for the crimes 
of setting fire to barns of corn, &c., was taken 
away by a law made last May, or Floréal. 
Till then, crimes of this description were tried 
by what was called a special jury, consisting 
partly of persons who by their profession were 
most likely to understand the subject (a sort of 
experts). The reasons given for superseding 
juries, as to these crimes, were, that the crimes 
had become very common, were extremely dan- 
gerous to society, and ought to be suppressed 
without delay. But, in truth, all crimes ought 
to be suppressed as speedily as possible; and if 
the trial by jury does not tend to the due exe- 
cution of justice, and consequently to the pre- 
vention of crimes, the trial by jury ought to be 
abolished universally. The men I saw tried 
were, according to the last law, tried by six 
judges; their judgment must be unanimous to 
condemn. After every witness was examined, 
an examination took place of the prisoners by 
the judges. This would have much. shocked 
most Englishmen, who have very superstitious 
notions of the rights and privileges of the per- 
sons accused of crimes. It should seem, how. 
ever, if the great object of all trials be to dis- 
cover the truth, to punish the guilty, and to 
afford security to the innocent, that the exam- 
ination of the accused is the most important, 
and an indispensable part of every trial. I ob- 
served one objection to it, however; which is, 
that the judges often endeavour to shew their 
ability, and to gain the admiration of the 
audience, by their mode of cross-examining the 
prisoners. This necessarily makes them, as it 
were, parties, and gives them an interest to 
convict. ‘They become advocates against the 
prisoners; a prisoner who should foil the judge 
by his mode of answering his questions, parti- 
cularly if by that means he should raise a laugh 
from the audience, would have little chance of 
obtaining a judgment from him in his favour. 
Having heard a sentence of a man who was to 
be executed at the Place de Gréve cried about 
the streets, I walked thither. The scaffold was 
erected, and the guillotine ready; a great crowd 
of persons were assembled, principally women. 
The ideas which the guillotine must awaken in 
every body’s mind naturally render it an object 
of horror; but, independently of those ideas, 
the large slanting axe, the hole through which 
the neck of the sufferer is placed, smeared 
round of a different colour, and seeming to be 
yet stained with the blood of former malefac- 
tors, the basket placed to receive the head, and 
the large wicker chest in which the body is 
aftewards thrown, render it altogether a most 
hideous instrument of death. It seems to 
answer very well the idea of Montaigne, who, 
I think, somewhere recommends as the most 
proper public punishments those which make 
the strongest impression on the spectators, but 
inflict the least pain upon the malefactor. From 
the Place de Gréve I walked back towards the 
Palais; and I there saw the prisoner brought 
out to be led to the place of execution. A 
small party of dragoons attended him; he was 
placed in a cart, his body naked, with a red 
cloak (or, according to the terms of the law, une 
hemise rouge) tied round his neck, and hang- 





MEMOIRS OF ROMILLY. 
[Third notice. ] 

WE concluded our last Number with a re- 
markable criminal case, which we cannot more 
appropriately follow up than by quoting a brief 
notice of Romilly’s observation on the adminis- 
tration of the law in France:— 

“Sept. 11.—-Attended again at the Tribunal 
Criminel ; six men were tried together for for- 





ing loose over his shoulders. He had been con- 
victed of a murder and robbery.” 

A week later, this Parisian journal contains 
an amusing anecdote :— 

“ At Notre Dame all the crucifixes and sta- 
tues were removed, while public worship was 
prohibited, and the church was called the Tem- 
ple of Reason. In the great choir is a mosaic 
pavement, with the arms of France, the fleurs- 
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peace. That he meditates the gaining fresh 
laurels in war can hardly be doubted, if the ac- 
counts which one hears of his restless and im. 
patient disposition be true. His literary taste 
may serve to give some insight to his character ; 
Ossian is his favourite author. When the 
Bastille was stormed by the mob of Paris, 
there were not found in it I think more than 
five or six prisoners ; and to those the Bastille 
served as an hospital, rather than a prison, for 
they were advanced in age, and without friends. 


de-lis, and a crown over them. This was not 
removed, but the following inscription is en- 
graved upon it :—‘Sous le régne des loix, la 
liberté, aprés avoir écarté tous les objets qui 
pouvoient blesser les yeux républicains, a con- 
servé ce pavé par respect pour Jes arts.’” 

A good mot is told hereabouts, that ‘the 
church would not bury Voltaire, for he had 
buried the church.” 

Again, of Buonaparte, first consul :— 

** Sept. 23. 1 Vendémiare.—Anniversary of 


the republic. Talleyrand sent me word, by 
Charles Fox, that I might be presented to-day 
to the first consul, together with Erskine, at 
his levee at the Tuileries. I had been dis- 
gusted at the eagerness with which the English 
crowded to do homage at the new court ofa 
usurper and a tyrant, and I made an excuse. 
> ™ ° - * It is very curious to} 
consider what France is, to recollect what it 
has been during the last fourteen years, and to 
speculate upon what it is likely to be. A more 
absolute despotism than that which now exists 
here France never experienced: Louis XIV. 
was never so independent of public opinion as 
Buonaparte is: the police was never so vigilant 
or so well organised. There is no freedom of 
discussion ; the press was never so restrained, 
as at present, under Louis XIV. and XV. ; 
the vigilance of the police in this respect was 
eluded, and books, published in other countries, 
containing very free opinions, were circulated 
at Paris: but that is not the case now. 
Among other restraints, all English news- 


| 
| 


day ; persons of the most adverse principles and 


emigrants and aristocrats. 


I am assured that there are, or at least very 
lately were, more than seventy prisoners con- 
fined in the Temple, the bastille of the present 


opinions, some of them violent Jacobins, others 
As persons of the 
most opposite opinions are subject to persecu- 
tion, so are they, as indiscriminately, objects 
of favour. Fouché, who till a few days ago 
was minister of police, and was supposed to 
have the confidence of Buonaparte, was at 
Nantes one of the most violent revolutionists, 
in the very spirit, it is said, of Carrier. It is 
reported of him that he used at one time to 
wear in his hat the ear of an anistocrat, in the 
manner of a national cockade. What strikes a 
foreigner as most extraordinary at Paris, is that 
the despotism which prevails there, and the 
vexations and trifling regulations of the police, 
are all carried on in the name of liberty and 
equality. It was to establish liberty and equality 
on their true basis, according to Buonaparte’s 
own declaration in the legislative assembly at 





papers are prohibited ; and it is said that even |St. Cloud on the 18th Brumaire, that he com- 
the foreign ministers are not permitted to re-|manded his grenadiers to charge the assembly 
ceive them by the post. An opinion is enter- {with fixed bayonets, and obliged most of the 
tained, whether with or without foundation I’ members to seek their safety by escaping 
do not know, that persons of character, and | through the windows. Liberty and equality 


to entertain a very bad opinion of mankind, 
at least of the nation he governs. In conse. 
quence of that opinion he distrusts every body, 
and does every thing himself.” 

We now return to the Correspondence for a 
few further illustrations ; and here is a remark 
on an early number of the ‘* Edinburgh Re- 
view,” which suits our literary columns :— 

* Dear Dumont,— It is vain to wait for a 
moment of leisure ; I may as well write to you, 
therefore, now that I have not an instant to 
spare, as at any other time. Anne told you, I 
believe, that there is no mention of you in the 
third number of the ‘ Edinburgh Review.’ | 
don’t think you have any reason to be sorry, 
unless you think it would be of use to your 
book* to have it abused. The editors seem to 
value themselves principally upon their severity, 
and they have reviewed some works, seemingly 
with no other object than to shew what their 
powers in this particular line of criticism are, 
They begin their account of * Delphine’ with 
these words :—‘ This dismal trash has nearly 
dislocated the jaws of every critic among us 
with gaping.” Of Fievée's ‘ Letters,’ they 
say, ‘ It is some advantage to have this kind of 
standard of pessimism, to see the utmost extent 
to which ignorance and petulance can go ;’ and 
of Dugald Stewart's ‘ Life of Dr. Robertson,’ 
which, upon the whole, they treat with compa- 
rative indulgence, they say at the conclusion, 
that a life of Robertson is a work yet to be 
written. There are, however, many articles 
in the last number of great merit; and it is, I 
think, upon the whole, very much superior to 
the second number.” 

The frequent offers of a seat in parliament to 
Romilly afford curious examples of the work. 
ing of the borough system before the Reform. 





who mix in good society, are spies employed by |are still sounded as high, and displayed in as 
the police, and, consequently, that a man is | conspicuous characters, as ever. In the front of 
hardly safe any where in uttering his senti-|the Tuileries, one of the most magniticent pa- 
ments on public affairs. It should seem, how- laces of Europe, the most sumptuously fur- 
ever, that few persons have any desire to utter | nished, filled with the finest pictures, conti- 
them. Ihave been in several societies in which | nually surrounded with guards, and inaccessible 
there was certainly the most perfect security, but to those who are connected with the first 
and where politics seemed the last subject that consul, who makes it his place of residence, is 
any body wished to talk upon. It may seem at |displayed the word Egalité in large letters. 
first very wonderful by what means Buonaparte , You attempt to pass through an open passage, 
can maintain so absolute a power. It is not by |and you are rudely stopped by a sentinel, who, 
the army ; for if he is popular with the soldiers, | with the voice of authority, halloos out, ‘ On ne | 
it is only with those he has commanded: he | passe pas par ici.’ You turn your head, and 
does not seem, however, to have been ever very |fur your consolation behold, inscribed in cha- 
popular even with them. His character is of | racters which seem indelible, Liberté. And has 
that kind which inspires fear much more than /it been only for this, and in order that a num- 
it conciliates affection. He is not loved by any | ber of contractors, of speculators, of persons who 
of the persons who are about him, not even by | have abused the military or civil authority they 
the officers who served with him ; while Moreau have possessed, may enjoy- securely their ill- 
is universally beloved by all who have served | gotten wealth, that rivers of blood have been 
with him, It is impossible to say that it is by shed, that numbers of individuals, who by their 
the force of public opinion that Buonaparte | talents and acquisitions were the ornaments of 
reigns. There is certainly an opinion very|one of the most enlightened nations in the 
universally entertained, highly favourable to| world, have perished on the scaffold, that the 


act. He was of opinion that a seat bought 
with your own money was the most independent 
ofany. The Prince of Wales's favour seems 
to have been directed towards him, in order 
that he might secure an able and honest lawyer 
to investigate the famous Douglas evidence, 
&e., against the Princess ; of which there is a 
great deal in these Memoirs. But we have not 
room to touch on the subject, excepting only 
one note :——~ 

“ July 1. Again at Lord Grenville’s on the 
same business. The Prince had put into my 
hands several original letters of the Princess to 
himself, and to the Princess Charlotte. I 
took them with me; and, upon a comparison 
of the hands, no one of the four lords had any 
doubt that the anonymous letter, the inscrip- 
tions upon the obscene drawings, and the di- 
rections upon the envelopes in which the draw- 
ings were inclosed, were all of the Princess’s 
own handwriting.” 

In 1806, Romilly was appointed solicitor 
general, and his ** Parliamentary Diary”+ com- 
mences. Upon this he states,— 





his talents both as a general and as a politician: most opulent families have been reduced to 
but he is not popular ; the public have no at-| misery, aud languished out their wretched 
tachment to him; they do not enjoy his great- {lives in exile! Such an exclamation is very 
ness. Buonaparte seems, indeed, to despise po- natural. It is, however, to all these horrors of | 
pularity ; he takes no pains to gain the affections | the revolution that Buonaparte owes his power. 
of the people. All the public works which he) If public opinion is not strongly expressed in 
sets on foot are calculated to give a high opinion |his favour, it is strongly expressed against 
of himself, and to immortalise his name, but not jevery thing in the revolution which has pre- 
to increase the happiness of the people, or to|ceded his consulate. The quiet despotism, 
alleviate the sufferings of any particular de-| which leaves every body who does not wish to 
scription of them, ‘To increase the beauty and | meddle with politics (and few at present have | 
magnificence of the city, to build new bridges, |any such wish) in the full and secure enjoy- 
to bring water by a canal to Paris, to collect|ment of their property and of their pleasures, | 
the finest statues and pictures of which con-|is a sort of paradise, compared with the agita. | 
quered nations have been despuiled, to encou-| tion, the perpetual alarms, the scenes of infamy | 
r and improve the fine arts, are the great | and of bloodshed, which accompanied the pre- | 
objects of Buonaparte’s ambition in time of} tended liberties of France. Buonaparte is said | 





** I was this day sworn in, together with 
Piggott, the new attorney-general ; and we 
attended the levee at the queen’s house, and 
kissed the king’s hand on our appointment. 
His majesty was pleased to knight us both, 
greatly against our inclination. Never was 
any city trader, who carried up a loyal address 
to his majesty, more anxious to obtain, than 


* « Traité de Législation Civile et Pénale.” m 
t The purity of election is sweetly illustrated by his 
return for Queenborough, for he tells us :—*‘ In less than 


r my election, I received applications from 
two of the electors to procure places for them; and of 
these, one, whose name is B——, had tired me, when I 
was at Queenborough, with long conversations, to explain 
to me the politics of the borough, and to state the griev- 
ances of the freemen; in the course of which he told me 
twenty times that he was Ss his brother freemen 
only, and did not at all consider himself.” 


four days afte’ 
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papers, and particularly in Cobbett. If, how- 
ever, the most malignant enemies of Erskine 
had been present, they would have admitted 
that nothing could be more innocent than the 
conversation which passed. Politics were 
hardly mentioned ; and Mr. Pinkney’s pre- 
years of his reign, it has pleased his majesty to| sence evidently imposed a restraint upon every 
knight all attorneys, and solicitors-general, and | body. Among the light and trifling topics of 
judges, on their appointment, though for the| conversation after dinner, it may be worth 
first five-and-twenty years he had never seen| while to mention one, as it strongly charac- 
the necessity or propriety of it; and now, | terises Lord Erskine. He has always expressed 
every man who arrives at these situations/|and felt a great sympathy for animals. He has 


must submit to the humiliation of having in-| talked for years of a bill he was to bring into 
| parliament to prevent cruelty towards them. 


flicted on him that which is called, but is con- | 
sidered neither by himself nor any other person, | He has always had several favourite animals, 


an honour. Perceval, the last attorney-|to whom he has been much attached, and of 
general, had been permitted to decline knight-| whom all his acquaintance have a number of 
hood because he was an earl’s son.” | anecdotes to relate; a favourite dog, which he 

Hear, also, what he says of “‘all the Talents,” | used to bring, when he was at the bar, to all 
of which ministry he had become a branch :— /his consultations ; another favourite dog, 

Although the new administration has been | which, at the time when he was lord -chan- 
formed in general of the public men of the|cellor, he himself rescued in the street from 
greatest talents and highest character of any | some boys who were about to kill him, under 
inthe country, yet there are some few appoint- | pretence of its being mad; a favourite goose, 
ments which have been received by the public; which followed him wherever he walked about 


we were to escape, this honour. We applied 
to Lord Dartmouth, the lord in waiting ; to 
Lord Grenville, Lord Spencer, and every body 
on whom we thought it might depend, to de- 
precate the ceremony which awaited us. But 
the king was inflexible. For the last twenty 


with much dissatisfaction, and none with more | 
than that of Erskine to be lord-chancellor.! dumb favourites without number. 
The truth undoubtedly is, that he is totally | 
His practice has never | 


unfit for the situation. 
led him into courts of equity; and the doc. 
trines which prevail in them are to him almost 
like the law of a foreign country. It is true 
that he has a great deal of quickness, and is 
capable of much application ; but, at his time 
of life, with the continual occupations which 
the duties of his office will give him, and the 
immense arrear of business left him by his 
tardy and doubting predecessor, it is quite im- | 
possible that he should find the means of making | 
himself master of that extensive and compli- 
cated system of Jaw which he will have to ad- 
minister, He acts, indeed, very ingenuously on 
the subject ; he feels his unfitness for his office, 
and seems almost overcome with the idea of the 
difficulties which he foresees that he will have 
to encounter. He called on me a few days 
ago, and told me that he should stand in great 
need of my assistance ; that I must tell him| 
what to read, and how best to fit himself for | 
his situation. ‘You must*—these are the) 
very words he used to me—‘ you must make 
me a chancellor now, that I may afterwards 
make you one.’ ’?* 

Of Erskine he gives a characteristic de. 
scription elsewhere (in 1808) :— 

“I dined to-day at Lord Erskine’s. It was} 
what might be called a great opposition dinner. | 
The party consisted of the Duke of Norfolk, 
Lord Grenville, Lord Grey, Lord Holland, 





Lord Ellenborough, Lord Lauderdale, Lord 


his grounds; a favourite mackaw, and other 
He told us 
now, that he had got two favourite leeches. 
He had been blooded by them last autumn, 
when he had been taken dangerously ill at 
Portsmouth ; they had saved his life, and he 
had brought them with him to town ; had ever 
since kept them in a glass; had himself every 
day given them fresh water, and had formed a 
friendship with them. He said he was sure 
they both knew him, and were grateful to him. 
He had given them different names, Home and 
Cline (the names of two celebrated surgeons), 
their dispositions being quite different. After 
a good deal of conversation about them, he 
went himself, brought them out of his library, 
and placed them in their glass upon the table. 
It is impossible, however, without the vivacity, 
the tones, the details, and the gestures of Lord 
Erskine, to give an adequate idea of this sin- 
gular scene.” 

With this we conclude for the present, and 
hope to wind up with one other paper. 





BENNETT’S VOYAGE ROUND THE GLOBE. 
(Third notice.] 

WE proceed with our notice of a coral forma- 

tion. 

**The entire island does not exceed five 
miles in circumference, and is composed of 
several small circular peninsulas, arranged in a 
crescentic and nearly circular form, and each 
connected to the other by a low isthmus of 
sand, shingle, or dry reef, which, judging 
from its appearance, might at one time have 


Henry Petty, Thomas Grenville, ‘Tierney,| given passage to the sea. A capacious lagoon, 
Piggott, Adam, Edward Morris (Lord Ers-| belted by a sandy beach, occupies the centre of 
kine’s son-in-law), and myself. This was the the land, and is protected on its eastern or 
whole company, with the addition of one per-| weather side by a barrier coral reef, against 
son ; but that one, the man most unfit to be in-} which a heavy surf breaks constantly. The 
vited to such a party that could have been! peninsula that forms the southern extremity of 
found, if such a man had been anxiously looked | the land is much larger than any of the others ; 
for. It was no other than Mr. Pinkney, the; and it was on the broad and sandy isthmus 
American minister: this, at a time when the| which connects this to the adjoining peninsula 
Opposition are accused of favouring America| that we landed. The boat was borne by her 
to the injury of their own country, and when} crew across this sandy tract and launched 
Erskine himself is charged with being particu. | upon the lagoon, for the purpose of ascertain- 
larly devoted to the Americans. ‘These are|ing if there was any navigable communication 
topics which are every day insisted on with the | between its waters and the ocean. No trace 
utmost malevolence in all the ministerial news-|of such a convenience was visible, however, 
te : excepting at the barrier-reef, where we dis- 
covered an aperture which was_ sufficiently 
broad to permit the boat to pass into the open 
sea and to return, without difficulty, although 
a surf of extreme grandeur and impetuosity 


* “ Before the great seal was given to Erskine, it had 
been offered to each of the two chief justices. Mansfield 
declined it on account of his age; and Lord Ellenborough 
i use his office is almost as lucrative, and is held for 

fe; and perhaps because, being unaccustomed to courts 
ol equity, he thought himself unfit for the office.” 








broke on the rocks within two oars’ length on 
either side. ‘The lagoon-sea is for the most 
part very shallow, though there are some 
narrow channels in which it is several fathoms 
deep. It sleeps in the embrace of the land, 
unruffled by the slightest wave, and is nearly 
surrounded by vegetation. Its shallower 
waters contained myriads of small fish ; and 
in its greater depths, many species of large 
size, gaudy colours, and often of very strange 
forms, could be seen moving slowly through 
dense groves of tree-coral. On its shoal reefs, 
béche-de-mer, star-fish, sepia, and many vari- 
eties of shell-fish, were scattered in great pro- 
fusion. But few objects in nature present a 
more interesting and animated picture than 
a coral-reef in tranquil water, and no reefs we 
had seen could compete with those of Caroline 
Island for novelty and beauty. The structure 
of this island offers no material but coral, in 
all its various forms. Its elevation nowhere 
exceeds five feet; while its shelving shores 
and coral rocks, arranged as terraces each above 
the other, denote the gradual recession of the 
ocean from the land it had so materially assisted 
toraise. The interior of the island is a surface 
of sand, mingled with coral debris, as well as 
with decayed vegetable and animal matters, 
which give it an increasing fertility. Lach 
peninsula is covered with vegetation of a highly 
verdant and pleasing character, some of the 
loftier trees attaining the height of twenty 
feet. No collection of fresh water is to be 
found here; though, doubtless, as in many 
other of the low coral islands, much of good 
quality may be procured by excavating the 
sands. is ” 7 This island 
is very seldom visited, although it is usually 
‘sighted’ by South-Seamen, when on their way 
from the Society Islands to the North Pacific. 
About seven years previous to our visit, Captain 
Stavers had landed on its shores and left some 
hogs, but no traces of the present existence of 
those animals were visible to us. That some 
ship had lately touched here was evident, how- 
ever, from several of the cocoa-nut trees having 
been recently cut down to obtain their fruit— 
a practice often dangerous when these trees 
afford important land-marks to navigators, and 
one at all times selfish and mischievous, and 
more particularly so here, where cocoa-nut 
palms, although increasing in number, are as 
yet but few. The only quadrupeds we saw 
here were rats of a red-brown colour. Amphi- 
bious birds were exceedingly numerous. My- 
riads of frigate-birds, engaged in fishing ata 
short distance from the coast, followed our 
boat, and hovered as a dark cloud over the 
island. Their curiosity (and no creatures 
could better express that feeling by their ac- 
tions) induced them to approach us very 
closely, wheeling round our heads with inquir- 
ing attitudes, which plainly demanded who 
we were ? and what was our business on their 
domain? One of them, knocked down by a 
boat-hook, after struggling a few minutes in the 
sea, again rose and renewed its flight, notwith- 
standing the prevalent opinion amongst nautical 
men, that these birds are equally incapable of 
rising from the surface of the water as from 
level land. Small white terns (Sterna nivea) 
were also as numerous and familiar as the 
former birds, aud flew so close to us that we 
captured them with ease. Their appearance is 
delicate and beautiful. They are rather larger 
than a snipe; their plumage, snow-white ; 
their eyes, dark and full; their beak and legs, 
of a light-blue colour ; their cry is shrill, short, 
and frequently repeated. The greater number 
of trees on the island were occupied by boobies, 
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engaged in building their nests or in hatching 
their eggs. In plumage and paint these birds 
are peculiar. Their garment is dull-grey, 
darker on the back and wing-coverts than on 
the abdomen ; the tail and rump are perfectly 
white. Their beak is blue, and encircled at 
its base with a rose-coloured paint ; the naked 
skin of the cheeks is also blue, while that be- 
low the lower mandible is black ; the legs are 
brick-red. We obtained examples of both 
sexes, but could observe no appreciable differ- 
ence in their appearance. Their nest consisted 
of a circular layer of dried herbage. Some trees 
had six or eight nests on their branches ; but 
to build in republics is not the invariable 
practice of this bird, since a few trees had each 
only a solitary nest. Most of the nests con- 
tained a single egg, of a greenish-white colour, 
and about a third smaller than that of the do- 
mestic hen. We found no newly-hatched 
birds, although all the eggs we examined were 
far advanced in incubation. The boobies em- 
ployed in building their nests were much more 
shy than I had anticipated, flying away on the 
slightest alarm; but those that were ‘ setting 
hard,’ as the schoolboys say, erected their 
crest, screamed and threatened on our ap- 
proach, and remained firmly on their nests 
until removed by force, when they went off to 
sea much discontented. The other birds of the 
coast were a kind resembling a coot, curlews, 
and a species of Tolanus, similar to that we 
found at Raiatea, with the exception that its 
legs are lemon-colour, while in the Raiatean 
species they are blue. They frequent the reet's 
and feed upon small crabs. The inland thick- 
ets contained a great number of small pigeons, 
with white head and neck, and the rest of their 
plumage of a rich brown colour. Fish are 
abundant around the coast, and also in the la- 
goon. One example (a species of Sparus), 
taken in the lagoon, weighed upwards of 
seventy pounds. Sharks were exceedingly nu- 
merous, and differed in appearance from any 
“we had elsewhere observed : they are of a light 
grey colour, each of the tins being tipped with 
black, and the black apex of the dorsal fin 
having a broad white band at its inferior bor- 
der. They proved very annoying to our boat’s 
crew, for, not contented with gorging the hook 
baited for other and more savoury prey, they 
eagerly grasped the fish that were hooked, and 
devoured them before the fisherman could se. 
cure his prize. Eels without ‘pectoral fins 
(Gymnothorax), of immense size, and speckled 
black and white, basked in the pools of the 
reefs; and when disturbed, displayed so much 
fierceness as rather to resemble serpents than 
fish. We observed no lizards or other land 
amphibia ; nor any insects, beyond two species 
of butterfly ; the one of small size and white, 
the other resembling the purple papilio of Ta- 
hiti. The entire island was covered with her- 
mit-crabs, or * land-lobsters’ (Cenobita Sp.,), 
occupying the shells of Turbo argynostoma. 
They bore a general resemblance to the largest 
species of Pagurus we found in the reef-waters 
of the Society Isles, but differed essentially 
from it in generic character, as well as in pos- 
sessing terrestrial habits. The anterior and 
crustaceous portion of the animal (or that 
usually protruded from its tenement) is bright 
red, while the posterior and covered part of the 
body is flaccid, and of a yellow colour. The 
left forceps claw is larger than the right, 
though both are shorter than the first pair of 
legs ; the eyes (ophthalmic peduncles) are long, 
and admirably adapted to afford a wide range 
of vision when the ccenobita is closely retracted 
within the shell it inhabits, Their odour is 











peculiar and disagreeable. They were for the 
most part assembled in dense crowds, beneath 
bushes, or in shallow excavations at the roots 
of trees ; though some of them, notwithstand- 
ing the cumbrous shells they carried, were 
clustered on the branches or in the crevices of 
trees. It is evident that, with the assistance 
of their forceps claws, they could climb a per- 
pendicular height with great facility. It is a 
curious fact, that the most unique and elegant 
univalve sea-shell in my collection was gathered 
from the branch of a tree, whither it had been 
conveyed by one of these creatures. When 
alarmed they retreated, bearing their shells 
with them; but if touched they shrunk into 
the cavity of their dwelling and remain 
motionless. They sometimes, though very 
rarely, used their forceps in self-defence. When 
irritated they produce a shrill croak, alter- 
nating with a rapid succession of sipping 
sounds. We preserved several of them alive 
for many weeks. ‘They ate both animal and 
vegetable substances, as fish, land-crabs, yams, 
and cocoa-nut. It was amusing to see them 
feed, nipping off, with much nicety, a portion 
of the food with their forceps, and carrying it 
to their mouth, where it was received by the 
two small appendages in front of that organ. 
Night was their most busy time. When re- 
moved from their borrowed tenements they 
easily regained them, and resumed their former 
position; while the vast number of empty 
shells strewn over the land indicated how fre- 
quently they changed their habitation during 
their progress to a mature growth. Amongst 
the many interesting shells strewn over the 
reefs and beach, we noticed the wing-shell 
(Pinna), and a few imperfect specimens of that 
rare and valuable species the orange-cowrie. 
The deepest parts of the lagoon contained some 
pearl-shells ; and beche-de-mer, of the blaek 
variety, was scattered in great profusion upon 
the reefs. We attempted to capture a large 
cuttle-fish, which we found imprisoned in a 
pool of sea-water ; but the instant it was ap- 
proached the animal obscured the water by 
emitting an inky fluid, and retreated beneath a 
block of coral, to which it adhered so firmly by 
the suckers on its arms that all our attempts to 
dislodge it were vain. 
island is surprisingly luxuriant, when compared 
with the arid soil it covers. It is chiefly of a 
littoral character, and clothes the peninsulas 
with verdure, almost to the water’s edge. The 
Society Islanders we had on board recognised, 
in all its examples, plants familiar to their own 
shores. Cocoa-nut trees obtain only on the 
southern side of the land, on the verge of the 
lagoon: they are of dwarf stature; and al- 
though the quantity of food they produce is 
great, the nuts are small, and the fluid they 
contain has often a brackish taste. On other 
parts of the island, as yet unoccupied by these 
useful trees, we noticed several ripe cocoa-nuts 
cast on the beach, and already beginning to 
germinate ; while amidst the original groves 
the number of vigorous seedlings fully con- 
firmed Capt. Stavers’s statement, that these 
palms had increased greatly since his last visit 
to the spot.” 

And thus are new lands formed, and, ulti- 
mately, being prepared by animals, peopled!!! 
We have only to append to the description a 
curious note of incubation :— 

** The snowy terns, so conspicuous on Caro- 
line Island, were equally numerous here, and 
afforded us many examples of their eggs. It is 
a remarkable feature in the economy of this 
bird, that it does not even pretend to construct 
& nest, but simply deposits its solitary egg upon 


The vegetation of this] 





the bough of a tree ; selecting for this purpose 
shrubs destitute of foliage, and a branch of 
horizontal growth. Notwithstanding the ex. 
posed situation of these eggs, they are, in fact, 
very difficult to find ; and it was not until long 
after the solicitude of the parent birds informed 
us that their spot of incubation was near, that 
we could solve the mystery which attended 
their nursery. Each egg is the size of a 
pigeon’s, and marked with chocolate-coloured 
spots. Considering the slenderness of the 
branches on which they are deposited, it is re- 
markable that the eggs (which appear to be at 
the mercy of every passing breeze) should re. 
tain their extraordinary position during incu- 
bation, while what may be the habits of the 
newly-hatched birds we had no opportunity of 
learning, as none of the latter came under our 
observation.” 


View of the Coral Island. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lays and Legends of Kent: Sir Robert de 
Shurland. Edited by the Author of “ The 
Sea Wolf.” dto. pp. 23. 1840. London, 
Ball and Arnold; Canterbury, Ward. 

Our provincial legends are always curious 

and interesting, that of Six Robert de Shur- 

land, of the Isle of Sheppy, has lately been 
made so popular by the humorous pen of the 
immortal Ingoldsby (see ‘‘ Bentley’s Mis- 

cellany”’), that the present edition seems a 

little tame. But we like the plan well, and 

hope to see it followed up with spirit. Kent is 

rich in stores. F 

Dodd’s Church History of England: with 
Notes, Additions, and Continuations. By 
the Rev. M. A. Tierney, F.G.S. Vol. Ill. 
London, 1840. Dolman. 

Turs volume is addressed to the time of Eliza- 

beth, and the barbarities of the religious and 

political executions are detailed with frightful 
fidelity. ‘There is an appendix of documents, 

&c., occupying nearly half the volume; and as 

much done as can be done to make out the 

Romish a persecuted faith. 

Hawkwood ; a Romance of Italy. 3 vols. 
London, 1840. Saunders and Otley. 
Turs is along narrative of the wars in Italy du- 
ring the dominion of the Viscontis. Asa novel, 
or romance, it possesses little interest: there 
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was a murderous struggle for supremacy, and 
who lost or who gained, where all were base, 
must be a matter of indifference to the novel 
reader. As a history of the time and manners 
of the then harassed people it furnishes a faith- 


ful picture. 

The Rural Life of England, by W. Howitt. (London, 
Longman and Co.)—A second edition of this pleasing 
work justifies the opinion we had the satisfaction of 
giving on its appearance. 

A General Volume of Epitaphs, Original and Selected ; 
with a large Selection of Striking and Appropriate Texts 
of Scripture, and an Historical and Moral Essay on the 
Subject. By a Clergyman.—The author has penned epi- 
taphs for almost every station and circumstance in life or 
death, and wishes to supersede the homely, and often gro- 
tesque, epitaphs which teem in our churchyards. We can- 
not very well make up our minds whether the variety and 
natural expression of some of the latter do not compen- 
sate for the whimsicality and oddity of the rest. 

A Letter from Abel Knockdunder, Lieutenant H.P., to 
Mr, Luke Tinto, Haberdasher in Glasgow, §c. Pp. 40. 
(Edinburgh, A. and C, Black.)—A cleverly written epistle 
on a schism which has arisen in Edinburgh relative to the 
proceedings of the Association for the Promotion of the 

ine Arts in Scotland. One party maintains that the pic- 
tures ought to be bought annually only from the Exhibi- 
tion of the Scottish Academy; whilst the other contends 
for the purchasing also from the Exhibition of Artists in St. 
Andrew’s Square. The first appear to act most agreeably 
to the original constitution of the Association; and in all 
such cases we are certainly of opinion that the true object 
ought to be the encouragement of high art, and not of 
inferior productions, which it is merely a charity to take 
off the walls. 

Mrs. Charles de Haviland’s Outline of the History of 
Ancient and Modern Rome (Houlston and Stoneman) has, 
we observes reached a second edition, and is considerably 
improved. It is an instructive little book for youth. 

Tales of the Kings of England, §c., by Stephen Percy. 
(London, Tilt.)—Another nice book for children, and 
well devised to entice them into historical reading. The 
stories from the olden writers are well told and very taste- 
fully illustrated. 

Cosi Toobad. No.1. (London, Cunningham.)—We are 
always ready to signalise the entry of new periodicals, and 
to give the most favourable opinion we can of their pro- 
mise: in this instance, however, we are prevented, from 
not being able to understand the writer’s plan or object. 
Perhaps he may develope as he goes on? 

Knight's English Classics. Part I. (London, Knight.) 


~—This very neat smail quarto of 128 pages (double 
columns), is the first of an edition of celebrated English 
authors, and gives the pas to Goldsmith's «* Citizen of the 


World.” It is prettily adorned with woodcuts, and the 
series, if equally well selected and executed, will deserve 
a wide popularity. 

Knight's English Miscellanies. The English Causes Cclé- 
bres. Part I. (London, Knight.)—Similar in form and 
oe to the foregoing, this series is announced to compre- 
hend many varieties of literature, such as biographies, 
familiar letters, old travels, &c. &c., and being unembel- 
lished with cuts, will contain a larger proportion of letter- 
press. The trials of Count Kénigsmark, Colonel James 
Turner, and other distinguished criminals, occupy the 
opening pages, 

Wilson’s Remarkable Trials of al! Nations and Eras. 
Svo. (London, Cleave.)—This is a weekly and monthly 
issue of similar matter; and, in the part before us, we 
have the trials of Jack Sheppard, Robert Emmett, Rich- 
ard Gould, &c., and some translated from the French. 
The public appetite runs on such food just now, and the 
late horrible and undiscovered murders of Mr, ‘Temple- 
man and Lord W. Russell are calculated to whet its 





CRIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
PERSECUTIONS OF THE EASTERN JEWS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

25 Broad Street Buildings, April 29, 1840. 

Srr,—In your Journal of the 18th instant, 
you inserted a letter from a correspondent in 
the East, detailing the horrid and disgusting 
accusations which had beén brought forward 
against the Jews of Damascus, fully accrediting 
the whole calumny, and almost vouching for 
its truth. 

This account you say ‘ will be acceptable to 
your readers ;” and, again, ‘*if the authority 
were not beyond all doubt, it would appear 
almost incredible.” You gave currency to this 
vile libel without any examination into its 
probability, or a single line expressive of your 
own disbelief in it; and yet, according to the 
shewing of your credulous correspondent, it 
rested on no better authority than the confes- 
sions wrung by torture from the accused. 
When I was first informed that an article so 
contrary to the accustomed tone of the Journal, 
80 adverse to common sense, so disproved by 





the history of past ages, and so opposed to the 
Mosaic laws and the spirit of the Jewish 
religion, had been published in the Literary 
Gazette, I did not give credence to it. I 
believed that Journal would have been the first 
to repudiate, with indignant disgust, the re- 
vival of the long-forgotten falsehoods of the 
middle ages, and that it would have perceived 
at once that the only true object of such 
accusation must have been plunder; but, to 
use the words of your correspondent, * I found 
it too true.” 

In your Number, too, of the 25th instant, 
whilst you give insertion to a letter from Paris 
disproving the whole statement, and placing it 
on its true footing, you express some surprise 
that no one of the Jews of London had taken 
up the refutation in your Journal; I might 
reply to you, sir, that whilst the Jews of 
London have not been idle in endeavouring 
to protect their Eastern brethren, they did not 
think of refuting a tale which, although fully 


told by all the chief French and £nglish | 





. 5 teenie ne emene same 
guage of the celebrated Menassah ben Israel, 
addressed to Oliver Cromwell, to the well- 
known work by Dr. Tovey called ‘* Anglia 
Judaica,” where he will find this subject fully 
examined ; and then, sir, if he desire to investi- 
gate further, I request him to turn to our own 
English chronicles, to the annals of our Richards 
and our Henrys, where he will read enough, 
and more than enough, to stain the records of 
their reign, of the persecutions the Jews of that 
time suffered under this and similarly foul and 
false calumnies ; where he will learn how each 
proud baron often tortured any unoffending 
Jews he could get into his power under any 
pretext, or sometimes without any pretext, to 
wring from them their hard-earned wealth; 
how the poor sufferers found nowhere pro- 
tection, save from the crown; and how this 
protection was but too often of the same kind 
that we afford to the sheep against the wolf, 
that we may fatten the animal for ourselves 
to rob it of its fleece, or slaughter it when it 
may suit our own purposes. Or, sir, he may 


journals, had been disproved by some of them, | purchase, for a couple of shillings, at any book- 
and by all indignantly disavowed, except by | seller’s, the whole of the ceremonies of the pass- 


the London Literary Gazette. 
not yet too late. Allow me to request your 
powerful aid in the cause of suffering humanity 
to pluck off the mask from the oppressors of 
the Eastern Jews, and to hold them up in 
their true colours; not as persons seeking 
justice for outrages committed against human 
yature, but as avaricious and blood-thirsty 
tyrants, anxious to injure and despoil those 
whom they hate, aud of whose wealth they 
covet the possession. 

You, sir, are too well acquainted with the 
history of past persecutions to doubt the origin 
of this; and that it is going on at a distance 
from this country, and amongst those who are 
strangers to you alike in blood, in language, 
and in faith, will, I trust, be no reason with 
you for withholding your exertions, ‘* Homo 
es, et humani nihil a ée alienum puto.” Afford 
me then, sir, as an humble advocate for the 
oppressed, a short space in your columns — not 
to deny nor to disprove the atrocious charge, 
for I should hold it to be an implied insult to 
my fellow-countrymen, your readers, to pre- 
sume for a moment that here and at this time 
there could be found a single person of sound 
mind capable of believing that, in order to 
perform the ceremonies of the passover cor- 
rectly, murder must be annually committed by 
the Jews in every place wherein they reside, 
and the blood of the murdered individual be 
mixed up with their food to be then eaten. 
Yet this, sir,—false, gross, abominable, and 
incredible as it is —is the charge advanced 
against the Jews of Damascus and Rhodes; 
and on which charge, unsupported by any 
evidence worthy of even the slightest credence, 
they have been, and perhaps are atill, cruelly, 
mercilessly tortured, and destroyed. 

I fully agree, sir, with the sentiments of 
our respected chief rabbi, Dr. Hirschell, who, 
in a letter addressed to the Board of Deputies 
of British Jews, says, “I feel the greatest 
disgust and indignation at the revival, for vile 
purposes, of such forgotten calumnies against 
a religion which is so far from approving such 
acrime as the shedding of human blood, that 
the slightest admixture of the blood of any 
animal would pollute the common food of man, 
much more would human blood desecrate and 
render abominable a religious rite ;” but, sir, 
if there should be any one of your readers so 
insane as to incline in the least to believe 
such terrible accusations, I beg to refer him 
for a full and complete refutation to the lan. 





It is, however, | over, in Hebrew and in English, minutely set 


forth and explained, in the manner they are prac- 
tised by Jews throughout the world. They consist 
of various ceremonies and relations commemos 
rative of God’s goodness in redeeming his 
chosen people from the servitude of Egypt, 
of earnest thanksgiving to the Almighty for 
past protection, and of pious prayers for the 
future: these are the Jewish ceremonies and 
proceedings in the passover—none other. 

In this happy country, sir, where liberal 
sentiments are not nominal, but practical ¢ 
where Britons, although ‘they may differ in 
faith and hope, unite in all offices of charity 
and loyalty where the Christian of every 
denomination joins readily with us to relieve 
the distresses of suffering Jews; to heal the 
sick, to feed the hungry, and to clothe the 
naked ; and where the Jew, whether foreign 
or British born, rejoices to add his mite to 
the purely, Christian charities of his adopted 
country; where all unite in amity and love, 
loyal to their sovereign and obedient to the 
laws, and contending only in the glorious race 
for distinction in commercial, philanthropic, or 
literary pursuits;—in this country, sir, such 
calumnies need not be refuted, they cannot be 
believed ; but, sir, the voice of the British press 
is like the power of Britain —gigantic, all. 
pervading, extending to the utmost verge of 
the known world, respected wheresoever it ex- 
tends. It is on this voice that I call for the 
defence of my poor, tortured brethren ; and as 
the Christians of the East have been made in 
some degree the excuse of those cruelties, I 
call on all British Christians, on all true pro- 
fessors of a religion which abounds in senti- 
ments of charity, and teaches peace and good- 
will to all men, to avow at once their total 
disbelief of such vile and execrable accusations, 
and to extend the powerful protection of their 
humane interference to snatch the suffering 
Jews of Damascus and Rhodes from the op- 
pressive grasp of the too-cruel monsters. 

Let this country, which proudly boasts 
universal toleration throughout its dominions, 
which endures not that the existence of slavery 
should pollute the air of any of its possessions, 
whose arm has been stretched forth in the 
cause of suffering humanity in Greece, in Spain, 
in Hindostan, and in Africa, add this one more 
triumph to its many previous ones in the same 
good cause. So shall the Jews of this and 
every age praise and bless the intercession of 
Britain, and the great and good throughout 
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the world approve and ‘extol, and the governors{and their good sense? —I remain, sir, your 
of this land find in the approval of their own | most obedient servant, PHILALETHES. 
consciences their best and purest reward. a 

am, &c. Barnard Van Owen, M.D.* 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS, 
: ‘ ete. (By accident this, the last illustration, was omitted at 
To the Editor of the es ~ « sien the proper time.] 
- Str,—It was not my intention to have again Mn. Gopparp, of the Royal Gallery of Prac- | 
intruded on your attention any remarks re- | tical Science, ‘On Double Refraction, and the | 
lating to the Jews, but I have just found in the | cause of the Colours exhibited by Crystals a 
** Annales de la Propagation de la Foi” a re-| Polarised Light.’-—Mr. Goddard commenced by | 
port, dated March the 5th, from a Capuchin | briefly explaining the nature of polarised light ; 
monk of Beyruth, sent to Damascus by order} he then observed that all transparent media 
of his superior at Beyruth, to examine into the | consisted of two kinds, one possessing single 
accusations against the Jews. He adopts the} refraction, and another that divided a pencil of 
prejudices of the people in toto; and further; light passing through them into two pencils, 
states, that he himself had the supposed bones | and was, therefore, said to possess double 
of Father Thomaso, which were found in the | refraction. Crystals are arranged in six sys- 
sewer of the town (those very bones which the|tems:—Ist. The octahedral (or tessular sys- 


| 





Austrian consul at Beyruth says have been as. | 
certained to be animals’ bones, which had lain | 
in the sewer a very long time), put in a coffin, | 
and transported to the house of the French con-! 
sul: that all the Christian clergy of Damascus 
followed chanting hymns in the procession : | 
that the British consul also formed part of this 
procession ; and that, after having performed 
solemn mass over the coffin at the French con- 
sul’s house, he had it carried to the Capuchin 
church at Damascus, and laid by the altar of 
St. Elias, until a monument with a commemo- 
rative inscription should be raised over it. He 
represents the French consul as having been 
the most active in the proceedings against the 
Jews, instead of protecting them ; and hints at 
ali the consuls having been ou the same side. 
I think, sir, you will agree with me that here 
is a pretty strong case to be laid hold of by the 
British government, the character of the nation 
being involved in the conduct of its consular 
agent; and that a very strict inquiry must, at 
all events, be set on foot. I have this morning 
learned from Smyrna that at Rhodes, where a 
similar accusation has been got up against the 
Jews, on occasion of the disappearance of a 
Greek boy, the ‘Turkish authorities wished to 
let the matter drop, and took little or no notice 
of the absurd rumours that circulated; but 
that all the consuls came forward, and de- 
manded that the Jews should be interrogated 
(we have seen how the word interrogation may 
be sometimes understood in the East); that 
the pacha declined doing so; and that the con- 
suls tl lves proceeded to the interrogation of 
the Jews: but that they ultimately abandoned 
all further proceedings against them, at least 
for the present. Have'we a consul at Rhodes ? 
and was he one of these interrogators ?—I 
humbly suggest that these are questions which 
the Foreign Office should be held bound to de- 
liver a categorical answer to within the shortest 
possible delay. I have only one more question 
to ask :—When Europeans go to eastern coun- 
tries, what is it that they do with their humanity 





* Our feelings in the cause induce us to give this letter 
a place in the Literary Gazette, though we cannot but 
think that it takes an unfair view of our conduct. The 
only way to elicit Truth is to hear all that can be said on 
all sides; and it is not by concealing what an enemy 
alleges that we can meet and defeat him. It is, besides, 
our duty as public journalists to state frankly the facts 
communicated to us; and upon these, whether pro or con, 
to give our candid opinions. . Never entertaining an idea 
that the enlightened Jews of England or France could be 
compared with their ignorant and slavish brethren in the 
East, we deemed it only right to insert the correspondence, 
which reached us from a respectable source; but no one 
can rejoice more than we do to see these tyrannical and 
bloody pretences for oppression and murder overthrown, 
and we gladly lend our arm of the press to that object. 
We also rejoice to learn that Mehemet Ali has interposed 
to save the Jews from further persecutions, and secure 
them oy trial on the charges brought against 


tem of Mohs); 2d. The pyramidal; 3d. The 


rhombohedral; 4th. The prismatic; 5th.) 


LINNEAN SOCIETY. 
TueE Bishop of Norwich in the chair.—Mr. 
Janson exhibited beautiful flowering specimens 
of the Linnea borealis, Chrysosplenium alterni. 
folium, and Dolichos Lubia, from his garden at 
Stoke Newington. Read, a continuation of 
Mr. Smith’s paper ‘On the Genera of Ferns,’ 
Read, likewise, ‘ Additional Observations on 
some New Plants allied to the Natural Order 
Burmanniacea,’ by Mr. Miers. The paper chiefly 
refers to the relative disposition of the several 
floral organs in that family ; the great peculi- 
arity of which is, that the placentz are placed 
opposite to the stamens and to the inner seg. 
ments of the perianth. 





ELECTRICAL SOCIETY. 
TuEspDAy, 5th May.—Read, a paper by Mr. 
Walker, entitled ‘ Results of an Experimental 


| Survey of an Electro-Magnetic Coil.’ Great 


perseverance, untiring industry, and extensive 


The oblique prismatic ; 6th. The doubly ob-| calculations, have been employed to produce the 


lique prismatic. All crystals belonging to 
the octahedral system possessed single refrac. 


“results.” The various data appear to have 
been very carefully obtained, and every pre- 





tion; and all those belonging to the other 
five systems, double refraction. In explaining 
the nature of double refraction Mr. Goddard 
stated, that according to the undulatory theory 
ordinary light consists of a rapid succession of 
undulations, composed of vibrations in every 
possible plane, which in passing through doubly 
refracting media were resolved into two sets of 
undulations vibrating in planes at right-angles 
to each other. When a pencil of light is 
transmitted through large crystals possessing 
this property in an eminent degree, as in 
calcareous spar, the separation will be suffi- 
cient to produce a double image. But in thin 
plates of such crystals, although the same 
action takes place upon the light, the two 
images are superposed. When such a plate is 


undulations or vibrations in one plane, there 
are found to be two lines crossing the crystal 
at right-angles to each other, which, when 
either of them coincide with the plane in 
which the vibrations of the polarised light 
take place, it will be transmitted unaltered 
without being doubly refracted; but when 
these lines are inclined at an angle of 45° 
to the same plane, the light is doubly re- 
flected, and, on emergence, consists of two 
sets of undulations, vibrating in planes at right. 
angles to each other. ‘These are afterwards, by 
the analysing plates of mica, each of them again 
resolved into two others, constituting four sets 
of undulations, originating from one and the 
same set of undulations in the polarised pencil. 
Two of these are reflected, and being brought 
into the same plane, will necessarily interfere ; 
and the other two, which are refracted, being 
also brought into the same plane, but at right- 
angles to the plane of reflection, will likewise 
interfere. Mr. Goddard then shewed, that in 
whatever degree this interference takes place, 
in one case the undulations would conspire, 
and in the other oppose. The colours produced 
will therefore be complementary, which was a 
necessary and beautiful consequence of the un- 
dulatory theory. Mr. Goddard illustrated the 
subject by many beautiful and original models 
which he had invented, some to represent the 
different systems of crystals, and explain their 
action upon light, and shewing the directions 
in which they should be cut to exhibit their 
optical phenomena; and concluded by shewing 
a number of splendid experiments by means 
of his improved polariscope, amongst which 
were some curious and beautiful phenomena of 





exposed to polarised light, which consists of | 


caution taken to cause them to be correct repre. 
|sentations of the angles, &c. they profess to 
|record. The tabular arrangement, and the 
jabsence of diagrams, prevent our entering at 
length into the details of the survey, which 
will, however, be published in the Society’s 
** Journal.” Thegeneral conclusions Mr. Walker 
deduces from his experiments are that the elec- 
trical energy existing in each layer of a coil is 
equal to*that of any other layer, whether 
towards the centre or towards the circumfer- 
ence; and that the chord of the arc of the 
needle’s deviation is a measure of a condition 
jin a coil not easily estimated by any other 
;mode. One of the tables represented the place 
of a single force, calculated to produce the same 
jeffect as the whole coil; and Mr. Walker ob- 
serves, ‘* Should this position stand the test of 
Ampére’s formula, then the opinion advanced 
in favour of the equal distribution of the power 
would be established beyond doubt.” The 
opinion more familiarly stated is, that electri- 
city in motion is equally distributed along the 
whole line or path of its transit. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Fripay, Ist May.—Mr. Griffiths, ‘On the 
History, Sources, and Uses, of Sulphuric Acid.’ 
From Basil Valentine, in the middle of the 15th 
century, to the present day, the various im- 
provements in the manufacture of this most 
important compound, the key to many trea- 
sures as Boyle called it, were traced and most 
clearly described and illustrated with models, 
diagrams, &c., on a large scale. The two 
principal modes of procuring the sulphuric 
acid of commerce are, the one conducted at 
Nordhausen, in Germany, and that in England, 
as also now generally on the Continent. The 
former is by the decomposition of the protosul- 
phate of iron, by heat and by subsequent re- 
peated distillation ; the latter by the combus- 
tion of sulphur and nitre. But, as this involves 
& more complicated natural process, and dis- 
closes the wonders and beauties of chemical 
affinity, we will endeavour to describe briefly 
the changes that occur after the gaseous pro- 
ducts of the furnace have been sent into the 
leaden chamber, into which also steam is pass- 
ing, and the bottom of which is covered with a 
thin stratum of water. The ingredients then 
present in the chamber where these changes 
occur are sulphurous and nitrous acid gases, 
watery vapour, and atmospheric air. These 
gases, when dry, of themselves have no incli- 





composite, or tessellated and twin crystals. 





nation to unite, but the presence of watery 
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vapour determines their union; the result of 
which is the decomposition and resolution of 
the nitrous acid gas into nitric oxide or the 
deutoxide of nitrogen, by the loss of one of its 
equivalents of oxygen, which has combined 
with a portion of the sulphurous acid gas to 
produce solid anhydrous sulphuric acid; and this 
white crystalline substance, falling into the 
water at the bottom of the chamber, is there 
dissolved and retained. The free deutoxide 
now plays an important part; it mingles with 
the atmospheric air, which it robs of, and 
greedily unites with: a portion of its oxygen 
becoming thus again nitrous acid gas, which 
again combines with the sulphurous acid gas 
to be re-decomposed, to produce more sulphuric 
acid. ‘The deutoxide is, as it were, a carrier of 
oxygen from the air to the sulphurous gas, 
itself being converted into the nitrous gas dur- 
ing the intervals of change; and this goes on so 
long as there may be sulphurous acid gas, watery 
vapour, and atmospheric air present. When 
the water layer is sufficiently acidulated, it is 
drawn off into evaporators, and afterwards con- 
centrated by distillation in platinum retorts. 
In England alone, annually, 60,000 tons are 
manufactured. 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE POWER PRACTICALLY 
APPLIED. 
We were invited, on Tuesday last, to a private 
view of an electro-magnetic machine, now ex- 
hibiting at the Colosseum, Regent’s Park, and 
for which a patent has been taken by an Ame- 
rican gentleman named Taylor. An inspec. 
tion of this machine convinced us that the pro- 
blem of the practical application of electro-mag- 
netism to the production of an efficient motive 
force, is much nearer solution than we previ- 
ously conceived. ‘The apparatus consists of a 
wheel two and a half feet diameter, on the cir- 
cumference of which are set a number of pieces 
of soft iron (we believe seven), and of four 
stationary horse-shoe magnets, attached to the 
frame in which this wheel revolves: by means 
ofa contact breaker concentrically fixed to the 
wheel, and formed of alternations of copper and 
ivory, these soft-iron cores of the electro-mag- 
nets alternately acquire and lose their mag- 
netism; while, in the former state, one of the 
pieces of soft iron on the wheel is attracted 
until it arrives opposite the magnet, when the 
latter, losing its magnetism by breach of bat- 
tery contact, the former is carried on by mo- 
mentum, and another arrives opposite the sphere 
of attraction just as the magnetism is again 
acquired, and so on in rotation. The dogs, 
which press by means of springs against the 
contact breaker, are irregularly placed, so as to 
have one of the four horse-shoes always mag- 
netised, and thus the force is continuous and 
uniform. By an ingenious contrivance, these 
dogs are capable of being shifted so as to stop 
or back the wheel. The motive-power em- 
ployed was one of Grove’s batteries, contain- 
ing a series of 5:4-inch square plates, and 
Occupying a very small space. To the wheel 
was connected a lathe, in which articles were 
turned—wood, ivory, or iron—by an assistant ; 
and, with this drawback, it performed 150 re- 
Volutions in a minute. Considering the ex- 
treme infancy of the science of electro-mag.- 
hetism (it is only twenty years old), and the 
Tapid strides it has made within the last few 
years, we can now, without doubt, hail as fast 
approaching the period when this power will be 
generally employed in the arts. Although, as 
contrasted with steam, it may be in its present 
State somewhat expensive, yet it admits of ap- 
plication to minor machinery, such as printing- 





presses, turners’ and cutlers’ lathes, &c., to 
which steam-power would be impracticable ; 
and it has the great advantages of extreme sim- 
plicity of construction, ease of management, 
and absence of danger. 


PARIS LETTER. 
Academy of Sciences, May 5, 1840. 

In consequence of the lamented decease of the 
President, M. Poisson, no sitting was held on 
the 27th of April. The funeral of this gentle- 
man took place with great ceremony, all the 
leading men of science in the capital, deputa- 
tions from all the academies and_ scientific 
bodies, the Chambers of Peers and Deputies, 
the Ecole Polytechnique, and the Ecole Nor- 
male, headed by the Minister of Public In- 
struction, and accompanied by H. R. H. the 
Duc de Montpensier, following the funeral 
cortége to the cemetery of Pére la Chaise. M. 
Arago, M. Pontecoulant, and other savans, 
pronounced some animated harangues over the 
grave ; a student of the Ecole. Polytechnique 
added a few simple but affecting words, and M. 
Cousin, Minister of Public Instruction, gave a 
worthy termination to the ceremony by an 
elaborate oration, in which he pronounced the 
most fitting eulogium on the deceased, by 
styling him “ the most illustrious geometrician 
of Europe.”’—The Academy has just sustained 
two other severe losses: one in the person of 
M. Robiquet, the eminent chemist; the other 
in that of M. Turpin. 

The annual public sitting of the Five Aca- 
demies of the Institute, viz. the Académie 
Frangaise, the Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres, the Académie des Sciences, the 
Académie des Sciences, Morales, et Politiques, 
and the Académie des Beaux Arts, took place 
on the 2d of May: M. Huyot, the eminent 
architect, and member of the Académie des 
Beaux Arts, in the chair. His opening dis- 
course turned upon the mutual advantages and 
encouragements caused to each other by all the 
branches of science and art. M. Jaubert, of 
the Académie des Inscriptions, then gave an 
account of several works sent in to compete for 
the Linguistic prize, founded by Volney. The 
gold medal proposed was not awarded, and only 
** honourable mention” was decreed to each of 
four essays. One of these, M. Fallot’s ‘* Re- 
searches on the Grammatical Forms of the 
French Language in the Twelfth Century,” 
was spoken of in terms of considerable praise. 
Notice was given of a gold medal for 1841, for 
the best essay on Comparative Philology; and 
instructions were issued not to make it too 
exclusively devoted to general grammar, but 
rather to the historical analysis of various lan- 
guages, or dialects: the essays to be sent in 
before Ist March, 1841. M. Volney’s gold 
medal for the application of the Roman alpha- 
bet, with some accessory signs, to the transcrip- 
tion of Hebrew, and all the related languages, 
comprising also Ethiopic, Persian, Sanscrit, and 
Chinese, was declared to be still open.—M. 
Raoul Rochette, perpetual Secretary of the Aca- 
démie des Beaux Arts, read an eloquent mor- 
ceau, entitled ‘* Des Encouragements aux 
Arts,” being part of an extended work on the 
Fine Arts, considered in their connexion with 
national manners among the ancients and the 
moderns. The learned author attributed the 
fact of art existing without public succour in 
ancient days to the circumstance of its being 
used as a main accessory of religion, and em- 
ployed chiefly in the decoration of temples; 
whereas, in modern times, the largest —— 
tion of art was to purposes of private luxury 
and domestic life. We confess ourselves that 





the professor’s arguments do not appear to us 
very conclusive. — The Viscount le Prévost 
d’Iray, of the Académie des Inscriptions, read 
a long and exceedingly dull poetical translation 
of a fragment of Sallust’s “ Jugurthan War.” 
—He was followed by Professor Blanqui, of 
the Académie des Sciences, Morales, et Poli- 
tiques, who read an interesting and highly 
eulogistic notice of the life and labours of Mr. 
Huskisson.—M. Viennet then read to the as- 
sembly three new fables of his own composi- 
tion, the latter of which we thought particu- 
larly good; it was as follows :— 


** La Queue des Singes. 
Dans Simiopolis, des singes capitale, 
Par une mort prompte et fatale 
Venaient d’étre emportés les deux bouffons du rol. 
C’était, chez la gent grimaciére, 
Un poste de faveur, un éminent emploi, 
Une fagon de ministére. 
Trois partis le briguaient, et le peuple en émoi 
Attendait le succés de cette grande affaire. 
Les pongos, les loris, les magots, les gibbons 
Présentaient deux jockos dont ils pronaient d’avance 
Et la souplesse et la science. 
La plus forte de leurs raisons, 
C'est qu’ ils étaient sans queue, et que cetteexcroissance, 
Cet excédant de poil et d’os, 
Ce vain prolongement de l’épine du dos 
Attestait une étroite et lourde intelligence. 
Les guenons et les sapajous, 
es talapoins et les b | 
Singes a longue queue, affirmaient au contraire 
Que, pour avoir du goat, de l'esprit, du talent 
Une queue était nécessaire ; 
Que méme le mérite était a l’avenant 
De cet incrementum de la moelle épiniére ; 
Et deux makis, dont cette faction 
Appuyait la candidature 
Procl ji h que, sans cette parure, 
Un singe n’était plus qu’un méchant embryon, 
Un monstre, un erreur de nature, 
Un troisi¢me parti luttait des quatre mains 
Pour deux mandrils a face bleue. 
C’étaient les papions, maimons et babouins. 
lls ne contestaient pas le besoin g’une queue ; 
Mais Ja leur était courte, et leur avis était 
Que des excés en tout il fallait se défendre, 
Qu’en un juste milieu le sage se tenait ; 
Et les mandrils étaient, a les entendre, 
Les candidats qu’il fallait prendre. 
Le roi, qu’embarrassaient leurs contraires avis, 
Les prit l'un aprés l'autre, et, comme le pays, 
Reconnut qu’une fois investis de leurs places, 
Les mandrils, jockos et makis, 
Faisaient tous les mémes grimaces. 
Tels sont du pole arctique aux champs des Patagons, 
Les partis et les coteries. 
S’agit-il d’un fauteuil dans nos académies, 
De ministres ou de bouffons, 
Chacun pousse les siens, siffle ses adversaires, 
Promet beaucoup et tient fort peu. 
Le train du monde n’est qu’un jeu 
De charlatans et de comperes : 
Ce qu’on appelle queue a Simiopolis, 
Ils le nomment ici programmes ou systemes ; 
Mais leurs grimaces sont les mémes, 
Et les plus amusans ne sont pas a Paris.” 


M. Cauchy, the eminent mathematician of 
the Academy of Sciences, was to have termi- 
nated the sitting by the production of a phe- 
nomenon, or /usus nature, never before wit- 
nessed—an epistle in verse of his own compo- 
sition, ‘‘ From a Mathematician to a Young 
Poet ;” but time ran short, and the assembly 
had to break up before this worthy and much- 
esteemed gentleman could deliver himself of 
his Pegasean labours. 

M. A. Jubinal, Professor of Foreign Litera- 
tureat Montpellier, has just received the cross of 
Isabella the Catholic from the Queen of Spain, 
for his learned work on the royal armory at 
Madrid. The King of the French has con- 
ferred the decoration of the Legion of Honour 
on Manzoni, the author of the ‘ Promessi 
Sposi.”"—-The papal government has just put 
M. Michelet’s ** Life and Memoirs of Luther” 
on the Index; this is what they call progress 
at Rome! 

Books.—Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Les Rayons et les 
Ombres,”’ a new volume of poetical fragments, 
was published this morning; it is said to be 
quite equal to any other poetry he has written. 
—M. de Lamennais is understood to be on the 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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point of publishing a philosophical work, on 
-which he has been engaged for several years; 
three volumes of it are said to be nearly ready. 
—A picturesque edition of Sismondi’s ** Italian 
Republics” is now coming out in numbers; we 
are not surprised at this, the works of this 
great historian being among the chief literary 
monuments of our day.—A very useful work 
of reference for French historical students is 
now in course of printing, being a reissue of 
the early portion of the ‘‘ Moniteur” news. 
paper, the official paper from the first outbreak 
of the Revolution till the end of the Directory. 
It is to be thus divided :—Constituent Assem- 
bly, in 9 vols. ; Legislative Assembly, 4 vols. ; 
National Convention, 12 vols. ; ‘The Directory, 
16 vols. It is to appear in cheap parts.—The 
most important original book that has issued 
from the French press for some time is Baron 
Walckenaer’s ‘‘ Life and Times of Horace ;” 
it displays a great deal of sound and elegant 
scholarship, and will, no doubt, soon become 
known in England. 
Sciavada. 


Il primiero ed il secondo 

Sono odiati in questo mondo: 
Ma il secondo ed il primiero 
Mai non entran nell’ intiero. 


Answer to the last:—Poli-fonte. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Mr. Lussock in the chair.—A paper ad- 
dressed to Mr. Faraday was read. It was ‘On 
the Odour accompanying Electricity, and on the 
probability of its belonging to a new substance.’ 
The phosphorous smell here alluded to is iden- 
tical with that produced by lightning and the 
voltaic current; but it is remarkable that it is 
only found at the negative pole, and depends 
upon the metal. Gold, for example, and pla- 
tina, yield the odour more readily than the 
oxidisable metals. — Read, likewise, a paper, 
third series, ‘On the Ova of Mammalia,’ by 
Dr. Barry. The author had collected many 
ova from the Fallopian tube of the rabbit, and 
examined them with powerful lenses. His va- 
luable details are only fit for a medical work. ~ 

LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 

FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Raines, 9 p.m.3; Medical, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.—Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.; Z ical, 8} P.M.3 
Medical and Chirurgical, 8) p.m.; Society of Arts (Illus- 


tration), 8 P.M, 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 7} P.M.; Geological, 
85 P.M.; Medico-Botanical, 8 p.m.; Graphic, 8 P.M,; 
Literary Fund, 3 p.m. 

soeetan. — egele 8h P.Me 5 
Royal Society of Literature, 4 p.m. 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 8} p.m.; Botanical, 8 p.m, 

Saturday.—Electrical (Anniversary), 8 p.m. 


Antiquaries, 8 P.M.; 





PINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Ir must be gratifying to the lovers of the Fine 
Arts, and to the encouragers of native talent, 
to hear that it is the general opinion (in which 
we entirely concur) that the present Exhibition 
of the Royal Academy is the best which has 
appeared since the removal of that body from 
Somerset House. There is not only a manifest 
improvement in many of the individuals whose 
works adorn the walls, but there are more sub- 
jects of general interest than, we think, on any 
former occasion. Among the first in point of 
talent and attraction stands 

125. Milton Dictating to his Daughters. Sir 
A. W. Callcott, R.A.—The subject has been 
often and variously treated by different artists ; 
but, with reference to the present performance, 
we should say that its excellence is such as to 
deter any one from again attempting the same 





theme. The appeal is to the heart ; it is irre- 
sistible; and the sympathy of every beholder 
must be strongly excited towards the venerabla 
and immortal bard. As a work of art, the 
simplicity of its design and execution is another 
powerful charm in this admirable production, 
which is calculated long to dwell upon the 
memory of those who have seen it. 

174. Banquet Scene in Macbeth. D. Mac- 
lise, R.A. Elect. —We cannot offer a more 
striking contrast to the above, in every respect 
but talent, than this striking performance. 
Violence is its characteristic feature; and the 
expression of terror was never carried further 
than it is in the countenance of Macbeth. The 
ghost of Banquo is seated in a chair with its 
back towards the spectator ; torch-bearers are 
in advance, but, though close to the object, are 
looking past it with the greatest alarm. The 
figure of Lady Macbeth is also prominent, and 
crowded guests, plate, and other glittering ac- 
cessories, fill the canvass to repletion. But we 
must follow Mr. Maclise into the Middle Room, 
where the comedy of art is carried on with 
great success, in 381. Scene from Twelfth 
Night..In the figure of Malvolio, folly has 
reached its climax; in that of Olivia, there is a 
quiet dignity and exquisite beauty, admirably 
contrasted by the fun and mischief in the 
countenance of Maria. We understand the 
picture is painted for Robert Vernon, Esq. ; 
and we shall be happy to see so fine a specimen 
of the artist’s powers in the collection of so 
liberal an encourager of native genius. 

The numerous examples of art which meet 
our eye oblige us to be excursive, ‘and warn us 
to be select. In his own peculiar walk Mr. 
Edwin Landseer has given us, 139. Macaw, 
Love-birds, Terrier, and Spaniel Puppies be- 
longing to her Majesty.—He has grouped them 
with his usual felicity. The macaw, on his 
perch, is regaling himself with a biscuit, and 
manifests all the gravity and enjoyment of an 
epicure. While the terrier plays the beggar at 
the foot, a spaniel is playing with a feather of 
the bird above, and the whole stands out in bold 
relief on a light ground. In 311. Laying down 
the Law, by the same masterly hand.—A white 
French poodle (which we have seen, with much 
pleasure, in real life) in the centre enacts the 
judge ; books, paper, and spectacles, are spread 
on a table before him, and he is surrounded by 
dogs of every kind and class, while a sharp 
terrier is, with his keen and intelligent look, 
addressing the court. In looking at this per- 
formance we could not—and why should we ?>— 
restrain our laughter, and we pity those who 
can see it unmoved to mirth. 

292. The Dromos, qr Outer Court of the 
Great Temple at Edfou, in Upper Egypt. 
D. Roberts, A.—We had fed our expectations 
with something extraordinary from the pencil 
of this truly able and adventurous artist, and 
we have not been disappointed. Different in 
form, colour, and effect, from any thing the 
English eye has been accustomed to contem- 
plate, this vision of past ages is calculated at 
once to excite our admiration and to fix our 
attention. Another of Mr. Roberts’s fine pro- 
ductions is 190. The.Greek Church of the Holy 
Nativity at Bethlehem, erected over the Stable 
of the Nativity by the Empress Helena; but, 
with the associations connected with the hum- 
ble birth of Christ, it is noways different 
from other gorgeous structures, whose orna- 
ments and decorations form a striking contrast 
to the life and death of Him to whom they are 
consecrated. As a work of art, however, it is 
rendered highly interesting by its beautiful 
treatment. 


10. The Reduced Gentleman’s Daughter. 
R. Redgrave.—The subject is from the “ Ram. 
bler,” and is illustrated by the artist with great 
feeling. The occurrence, we fear, is too com- 
mon, but the painter does his duty when he 
thus “holds the mirror up to natures” and 
if he only mitigate the condition of one help. 
less ‘dependent female, he will have his reward, 

21. Nell. Gwynne. C. Landseer, A.—This 
is truly a notable contrast to the above. At. 
tractive in person, licentious in character, an 
object of attention to the witty and the pro. 
fligate, and at last the favourite of a monarch 
and a gem of his court. How different from 
the fate of those who steal through life in 
virtue and obscurity! But we stop our ser. 
monising to commend the talents of the artist 
in the execution of his task, and the personal 
beauty with which he has invested his principal 
character. 

26. Andromeda: Perseus coming to her 
Rescue. W. Etty, R.A.; and 30. Mars, 
Venus, and Attendant derobing her Mistress 
for the Bath, by the same Artist. We have no 
remark for these pictures, but that with all 
their ability they are wholly unfit for a public 
exhibition. 

31. King Henry the First of England te. 
ceiving Intelligence of the Shipwreck and Death 
of his only Son. S. A. Hart, R.A. Elect.—In 
this, as well as in other of his performances, 
the artist has shewn himself well qualitied for 
historical composition. The grief of the mon- 
arch, and the way in which the sad tidings are 
conveyed, are at once touching and original. 
The’ scene is well filled, and the interest kept 
up throughout. 

41. Stacking Hay. W. F. Witherington, 
R.A. Elect.—Oh, what life, light, and fresh- 
ness, does this charming picture exhibit! While 
the sense of sight receives its full share of 
gratification, rural associations of the most 
pleasing nature are awakened in the breast. 

48. Benvenuto Cellini presenting for the 
Approval of Pope Paul the Third a Silver 
Censer of his own Workmanship. Sir. D. 
Wilkie, R.A.—And if the pope had ordered 
him to be hanged afterwards, Benvenuto would 
richly have deserved the fate, if what is related 
of him be true. Certain it is that the love of 
art in the pontiff and the skill of Cellini 
prevented such a catastrophe. There is no- 
thing in the subject to excite much interest, 
except the character and expression depicted 


in the countenance of the pope. 
[To be continued. } 


{At the Royal Academy dinner, on Saturday, the usual 
loyal and artistical toasts were given ; but we were par- 
ticularly desirous to hear what was said by the French 
Ambassador when his health, together with the rest ot 
the diplomatic body, was drunk. By the kindness of a 
friend, we have been enabled to translate the eloquent 
address of this distinguished statesman and author. M. 
Guizot spoke as follows :—] ; 

Mn.PRrEsIDENT, Gentlemen,—The diplomatic 

body is deeply touched by your noble and kind 

hospitality, and I am happy to have at this 
moment the honour of being the organ of its 
sentiments of gratitude and sympathy. No- 
where, in truth, are they more natural, or 
better placed, than on this spot and at this 
solemnity. Many ages ago, when the Em. 
peror Vespasian conceived the design of as- 
sembling in one place all the chefs-d’ceuvre of 
the arts which conquest had brought together 
in Rome, he chose the Temple of Peace. He 
wished that all the peoples, forgetting - 
ancient enmities, might enjoy together this 
fine spectacle. Nothing agrees better than 
Peace and the Arts. There is between them 4 





natural and powerful harmony, Whoever may 
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doubt it, has only to cast his eyes on what has 
passed in Europe during the last twenty-five 
years. It cannot be said that these years have 
been for the Arts an epoch of grand and original 
creation, nor that they have produced many of 
those new chefs-d’euvre which render an age 
illustrious among ages. Yet the intelligence 
and taste for the arts have been spreading, 
have penetrated into places, among men who 
hitherto had been strangers to them. In 
traversing Germany, France, and also, without 
doubt, England, we see rising every where, 
in the provinces as well as in the capifals, 
a crowd of monuments, great or small, am- 
bitious or modest. The statues of the great 
men come to people the public resorts. If any 
exhibition analogous to the present is any where 
opened, the crowd runs to it. Painting, sculp. 
ture, music, all the arts, enter into peoples’ 
tastes, into their manners, and become almost 
popular. This isa great blessing, gentlemen, 
at our epoch, and in the state of modern so- 
ciety. What would you do, what should we do, 
in all our countries, with all these men,—these 
nillions of men,—who are incessantly rising to 
civilisation, to influence, to liberty, if they were 
exclusively given up to the thirst of material 
prosperity and to political passions? if they 
dreamed but of enriching themselves, or of con- 
tending about their privileges with their fel- 
lows? They need other interests, other senti- 
ments, Other pleasures. Not to turn them 
from the amelioration of their condition and 
from the progress of their liberties ; not that 
they should be less exigent (exigeans) and less 
proud in social life; but, on the contrary, to 
render them capable and worthy of their more 
elevated condition — capable and worthy to 
carry higher in their turn that civilisation 
towards which they mount in crowds. And, 
also, to satisfy in them those penchants, those 
instincts of our nature, which are satisfied 
neither by material prosperity, nor even by the 
works and spectacles of political liberty. Like 
literature and the sciences, the arts possess this 





stream. 321. Interior, by the same.—There 


. ee 
,of high rank are represented as walking on the 


never was, and we will venture to say there| terrace of their palace, a portion of which ap. 
never will be, a more perfect effect of truth and | pears on the right, and in the distance a part 


daylight, than is seen in this performance. 
Every object is relieved by its local colour ; the 
bed, the toilet, the window, all appear just as 
they would in nature. 

160. View of the Abbey Church of St. Denis, 
near Paris. F. Mackenzie.—To the careful 
execution and fidelity which always distinguish 
the works of this able artist is added a magical 
effect of light and colour on the figures in 
the fore-ground, which produces an admirable 
relief, and sets off the chastened tone of the 
beautiful structure towering above. 

141. Eton College. W. A. Nesfield.—The 
interest of such scenes is necessarily enhanced 


when they awaken associations of school-boy | 


days; but the view before us wants no recom. 
mendation from those or any other extrinsic 
feelings. It is a picture of light and beauty 
that must be gratifying to all who can derive 
pleasure from such combinations of art and 
nature. 

247. Eton. W. Evans.—A more confined 
view of the same place; it is here seen through 
an opening of trees, which serve as a frame- 
work, and give interest to the spot they 
embellish. 

198. Fruit. V. Bartholomew.—An admir- 
able composition, consisting of fruits the most 
beautiful of their kind, surrounded by objects 
which harmonise with the colour under which 
they appear. In its execution, the present is 
one of the most perfect productions of this very 
distinguished artist. In this department of art 
Mr. Hunt also has many very masterly studies. 
Among them we were particularly struck by 
43, Fruit and Fgowers, &c., as most brilliant 
and sparkling. 

289. Autumn: Highlands of Scotland. Fre- 
derick Tayler.—The artist has imparted to the 
two female rustics (the principal objects in his 
picture) a degree of grace and simplicity, which, 
whether natural or acquired, has charms be- 


virtue: they open to the activity and enjoy-;yond those of any meretricious or expensive 
ment of men a fair and wide field ; they spread | ornament in costume. 


pleasures which are brilliant and pacific; they 


267. “A Page in Waiting,” by the same, 


at the same time animate and calm men’s, exhibits a scene in a higher, perhaps one of the 


minds ; they soften our manners without ener- 
vating them; they bring together and unite, 
in One common enjoyment, men who are other- 
wise very different in situation, in habits, in 
opinions, in desires. It is not, therefore, for 
yourselves alone, gentlemen, for your own plea- 
sure only, that you cultivate and encourage the 
arts. The Royal Academy, its institution, its 
exhibitions, have a greater aim, a merit truly 
social. We congratulate ourselves on being 
associated to-day in its solemnities. We sym- 
pathise in its labours and its hopes. In sucha 
meeting, in presence of these chefs-d’auvre, 
under the influence of the sentiments which 
they inspire in us, we are your guests, gentle. 
men; but there are no strangers here. 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS. 
[Second notice. ] 

177. Masrer Izaac Warton. W. Hunt. 
—Draw as we may for character and expres- 
sion on Mr. Hunt, he will honour the draught 
toany amount the subject will admit of; nothing 
can exceed the eagerness, and at the same time 
watchfulness, which the young angler’s look 
expresses while bending over his line: so 
intent indeed is he, that from his situation on 

€ perpendicular fence on which he sits, it 
May be expected that the twitch he gives to 
secure the prey, will precipitate him into the 





highest, grades in society, and in which dili- 
gence and the display of courtly craft might be 
expected. In the boy page here represented, 
however, nothing of that kind appears: weary 
with “waiting,” he has fallen asleep; but a 
watchful hound is near him, and the youngster 
seems to have presumed upon the vigilance of 
the faithful animal. 

281. The Young Giraffe born at the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens, taken within Twelve Hours of 
its Birth. R. Hills.—We are glad that so 
curious, rare, and interesting a subject should 
have come under the pencil of this truly able 
artist, alike faithful in his delineation of wild 
or of domestic animals. In the present in- 
stance the result is highly satisfactory. Mr. 
Hill’s views of English pastoral under its va- 
rious forms will be found, with his usual labour 
and finish, in 55, Farm-Yard ; 73, Farm-Yard ; 
37, Fallow Deer, and other works of equal 
interest. 

248. At Venice. J. Holland.— As we 
write the words “ Venice” and ‘* Holland,” 
it seems as if we meant to bring into jux- 
taposition ideas as ill-assorted as gaiety 
and gloom: — but this is foreign to the 
subject. We have in the performance un- 
der our notice a fine display of elegance, 
taste, and originality in composition, of har- 
mony in colouring, and of spirit in execution. 
It is very simple in its treatment. Two females 


of the city is seen. Although this performance 
tells no tale, its qualities, as a work of art, are 
| abundantly sufficient to recommend it. An- 
other splendid production by the same artist is 
201, Piazza Signori, Verona. 

} 225. The Old’ Pier at Burlington. Copley 
| Fielding. —Darkness and danger invest the 
scene. With the splashing waves breaking 
over it, we should think it as hazardous to 
tread 


*« As to o’erwalk a current roaring loud 
On the unsteadfast footing of a spear ;” 


and all we can say of the Old Burlington Pier 
\is, that if it be in such a state, it is time there 
was anew one. But for the sublime in horror 
and desolation, depicted with extraordinary 
power, we refer to 13. A View of the Island of 
Staffa, by the same artist. Strange as the co- 
incidence may appear, immediately below this 
tremendous scene is placed 

14. Richmond Hill. W.Scott—In which 
all is tranquil beauty. No contrast could be 
more striking, or more advantageous to both 
productions, 

23. A Forest. D. Cox.—The scenic charac- 
ter of this performance is grand and imposing, 
and almost exclusively picturesque. Trees, the 
growth of ages, bending to their fall, spreading 
their branches right and left in decaying 
grandeur, impress the imagination with feelings 
of awe and mystery, and, not unfrequently 
awaken ideas of peril and adventure. As a 


work of art this is an admirable example of the 
high talents of the painter. 
[To be cohtinued.} 


NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS. 
(Fifth and concluding notice. ] 

244. - Edward Corbould.—The verse 
of an old English ballad has furnished Mr. 
Corbould with a subject at once of the beau- 
tiful and of the grotesque: for truly we may say 
of the mendicant part of his picture, there are 
forms of voluptuous beauty in some of the 
females that might grace a Turkish harem, 
while the dog, monkey, and sturdy beggar, 
might figure as drolls in farce or comedy. 
256. Rembrandt Studying an Effect. E. H. 
Wehnart.—Is in itself a very clever picture, 
and with good character in all its qualities, but 
it is drawing too much on the imagination for 
that which is entirely out of sight. 262, Mar. 
garet Ramsay and Lord Glenvarlock in the 
Tower. John Absolon.—One of the most in- 
teresting scenes in ** The Fortunes of Nigel,” 
and embodied by the artist with great skill 
both in character and in chiaroscuro. 279. 
The Last Man. W.N. Hardwick.—The wreck 
and the raft thus represented are too dreadful 
to contemplate, it is death in its most appalling 
shape: like the martyrdoms of old, from the 
pencils of the first masters, the better such sub- 
jects are painted, the more painful they are to 
look upon. 

288. Village Fair. G.H. Laporte.—A busy 
scene of life and joy is here presented to the 
sight. Both in general character and in indi- 
vidual circumstances, it abounds with objects 
of interest. One very striking feature is a 
grey horse, offered for sale, which in its draw- 
ing and beauty would not discredit the pencil of 
Wouvermans, or any other artist distinguished 
in the same line of art. 294. Der Goldschmidt. 
Henry Warren.—Our only regret with respect 
to this beautiful and tasteful gem of art is 
that it was not executed on a larger scale. The 
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subject is pleasing, it represents a young man 
encircling the head of a female with a coronet 
or diadem: the scene, a goldsmith’s shop with 
all its glittering and costly temptations. 

We regret that our limits and the pressure 
of other matter will only allow us to add the 
numbers and names of a few more of the works 
of talent in this interesting exhibition which 
dwell in our memory; as 164. The Ladye 
Chapel, York Minster, J.$. Prout; 179. St. 
Werner’s Chapel, Oberwesel, on the Rhine, R. 
K. Penson; 194. The Miniature, F. Rochard ; 


and vigilant attendant, the majestic hound 
stalking by his side, the coupled whelps frolick- 
ing in his path, and the wild mountains which 
surround him, all contribute to the effect of 
this interesting composition. The remarkably 


loose and playful style of Mr. Tayler’s execu- 
tion must throw great difficulties in the way of 
an engraver ; and therefore the more praise is 
due to Mr. Reynolds for the masterly manner 
in which he has acquitted himself of his task. 


Banditti Disputing. Painted by G. Catter- 





239. ° Interior Composition, J. Kearnan; 130. 
Candle-light Effect, T. S. Robins ; 103. Lowes- 
loff Lighthouse, Suffolk, G. S. Shepherd; 
116. Expectation, L. Corbaux; 129. Rue de 
la Tuile, Rouen, T. S. Boys. Others by Fin- 
ninger. Maisey, Sims, Oliver, &c. &c. are sub- 
jects of attraction and worthy of attention with 
those already named ; and we now take leave 
for the present year of the New Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours, with every good 
wish for their success, and for the just remu- 
neration of their labours. 


BELGIUM AND GERMANY. 

WE have before us two specimens of “ Pictur. 

esque Sketches in Belgium and Germany, by 

Louis Haghe, Esq.,” about to be published by 

Messrs. Hodgson and Graves; and certainly 

any thing more exquisitely beautiful in any 

style of art, any thing so exquisitely beautiful 
in lithography, never before met our eye. But 
we will postpone particular notice of these 
charming prints until the whole volume comes 
into our possession. 
MANSIONS OF ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN 
TIME. 

Mn. M‘Lean is about to publish a second 

series of Mr. Joseph Nash’s admirable work 

under the above title. Three specimens lie 

on our table; but, at present, we shall only 

say of them (and it is high praise) that they 

are worthy of their predecessors. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Interior View of Longstone Lighthouse, at the 
Fern Islands. Engraved by C. G. Lewis, 
from the Original Picture painted on the 
spot by H. P. Parker. Ackermann and Co. 

THE circumstances attendant on the wreck of 

the Forfarshire steam-packet in September 1838 

have been too frequently brought before the pub- 

lic, in one shape or another, to render it necessary 
for us to say more on the present occasion than 
that this racy and vigorous print, which does 
great credit both to the painter and to the en- 
graver, represents the kind reception and treat- 
ment of the survivors immediately after their 
rescue. It comprehends portraits, painted from 
life, of Grace Darling, and her parents; and 
all the little ornaments and accessories of the 
scene have the appearance of being faithfully 
indicated. 

The Young Chief's first Ride. Painted by F. 
Tayler ; Engraved by S. W. Reynolds. 
Ackermann and Co. 

Wuar happiness can be more pure and per- 

fect than that which swells the breast and 

laughs in the eyes of this fair and noble child 3 

who, besides his immediate enjoyment, is, no 

doubt (for we are sure he is an imaginative 
boy), anticipating with delight the period when, 
released from the cautious hand which now 
stays and guides his steps, he shall be foremost 
in the hunt, the race, or the charge? The 
shaggy Highland pony, the back of which his 
tiny limbs can scarcely bestride, his affectionate 


mole; Engraved by T. Lupton. Acker- 

mann and Co. 
Aas! what a contrast! Is it possible that 
the innocent, gay-hearted, little creature we 
have just described, can belong to the same 
species as the gloomy, vindictive, ferocious 
beings whom Mr. Cattermole has here grouped 
with so much skill and effect ? 


Findens’ Royal Gallery of British Art. 
Part V. 
Or the great variety of graphic publications 
that come under our notice, there is no one 
the appearance of a number of which on our 
table we hail with more satisfaction than “ The 
Royal Gallery of British Art,” anticipating as 
we always do, and have never yet done in vain, 
the highest gratification from an examination 
of its contents. As usual, the plates in the 
present part are three in number. ‘ A Con- 
tandina Family, Prisoners with Banditti,” 
painted by C. L. Eastlake, R.A.; engraved 
by E. Smith.—Althongh ten years have 
elapsed since this interesting composition was 
exhibited at Somerset House, we have no doubt 


of his countenance is pleasing and intelligent, 
and his costume is splendid. 


The Landing of Mary, Queen of Scots, at 
Leith, in 1561. Painted by W. Allan, 
R.A.; Engraved by J. G. Murray. Mrs, 
Parkes, Golden Square. 

Tuts pretty little print has been published 

some time, but we do not recollect having 

noticed it. It is full of animation and elegance. 





Ps THE DRAMA. 

Her Majesty's Theatre.—The managers fol- 
lowed the course we pointed out to them, as the 
only one by which they could get out of the 
difficulty into which their cupidity and want of 
good faith had plunged them. ‘l'amburini has 
been engaged, and appeared ; and so the row is 
done, and a right lesson taught the lessees. 

Haymarket.—On Monday, Fitzwilliam’s be. 
nefit was what we anticipated it would be, 
and what so meritorious a public favourite de. 
served—a bumper. The entertainments were 
full of variety and amusement. 

On Wednesday, a new piece by Mr. Ber. 
nard, called The Irish Attorney, gave Power 
another opportunity to display his talent in 
Irish character. It is an amusing picture ofa 
frank-hearted, joyous Hibernian, united in le- 
gal practice with a Yorkshire partner (Strick- 
land), and whose eccentricities and breaches of 
all professional rules, instead of ruining the 
concern, turn out to its advantage. ‘The con- 
sequence is that the northern sharp, instead of 
desiring to get rid of him, becomes desirous of 
a reconciliation, and all differences are satisfac. 
torily composed. The acting was excellent, 





that it remains vividly impressed on the 
memory of many of our readers. Indeed it) 


and the piece completely successful. 
The Adelphi closed on Wednesday, somewhat 





would be difficult to forget the piety of the) before the usual term, as it appears from Mr. 
mother, the self-abandonment of the father, ; Yates’s farewell address, because it had become 
the shrinking modesty of the daughter, and the | necessary to rebuild the front of the theatre. 
licentious gaze of the ruffian-guard. The) 'The season was stated to have been fairly pros- 
varied expression of the group, and the con-| perous, and the lessee promised to employ the 
comitant circumstances of the scene, have been | vacation (as all his past exertions to please 
rendered by Mr. Smith with perfect fidelity, | afford us assurance he will) in doing his utmost 
and in an exquisitely elegant and finished style}to prepare novelties for the entertainment of 
of engraving. ‘Sir Roger de Coverley and | the public. 
the Gipsies,” painted by C. R. Leslie, R.A.;; German Theatre —On Thursday, Fidelio was 
engraved by C. Rolls.—Although we have seen | performed ; in which Madame Fischer Schwarz- 
works from Mr. Leslie’s pencil which we have | biick played Fidelio, and greatly overacted the 
liked better, there is much piquancy in this!part, but was in several parts very effective. 
personification of Addison’s ‘* Good Old}The tenor, Florestan, was very sweet; and, 
Knight.” Mr. Rolls has done it great jus-|with the exception of the women in the 
tice. ‘* View on the River Stour, near Ded-|choruses, who are too shrill, these parts of 
ham,” painted by John Constable, R.A. ; en-|the opera were excellent. The rest of the 
graved by W. R.Smith.—It is no impeachment |characters were well filled, and the overture 
of Mr. Constable’s colouring, but the reverse, quite beautiful in its execution. In the body 
to say that his performances always look well of the house, a system of the rankest extortion 
when reduced to black and white; for the fact and depredation, added to the utmost imperti- 
shews that he took care to proceed on a solid ,nence, is carried on by the box-keepers. Un- 
foundation. It was of this picture that, when |less these worthies are bribed, there is no 
it was exhibited in the Louvre in 1824, a chance of accommodation; which is exactly 
French artist is reported to have said to a;measured by the extent of the fee, though 
friend whom he called to look at it,—‘* Venez, many seats are unoccupied. It is the most 
ici donc; voila ce paysage par un artiste An- disgraceful thing ever witnessed in a theatre ; 
glais: c’est plein de la rosée.” Mr. W. and wherever it exists it justly thins the 
R. Smith has been very successful in preserving audience, who will not go again to be robbed 
the breadth of the masses, without sacrificing and insulted. ; 
the peculiarities of the detail. | Mr. Dowton.—A benefit for this veteran and 
Sn eioe popular artist is announced for June 8th at 
His Majesty, Mahommed, Shah of Persia.\the opera, and under such auspices as must 

Painted by J. H. Twigg, Honorary Painter command a generous subscription: such, we 

to his Majesty; Engraved by J. E. Coombs. | trust, as will gild his later years. 

Welsh and Gwynne. 
THE peculiar circumstances of the East render, Hanover Squaré Rooms.—On Monday, Mr. 
this well-composed and firmly-engraved por- Carte and Mr. Henry Hayward gave a gran 
trait of the Persian monarch especially interest- concert, which was well attended. The novelty 
ing at the present period. The Shah is repre-| of the evening was an oratorio, ‘* David's first 
sented seated on his throne. The expression Victory,” written and composed by Miss Mary 
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Linwood. Of this it is only necessary to say, 
it contains many sweet and feeling passages ; 
many, also, of great spirit: but, as a whole, 
we fear it will not become a standard oratorio. 
We could select passage after passage denoting 
fine taste and much cultivation in the writer, 
at the same time we are ungallant enough to 
express our opinion, that it is not for woman’s 
head or hand to produce a sacred oratorio. 
The second part consisted of a selection of mis- 
cellaneous music. Miss. C. Novello sung the 
“ Rising of the Lark,” accompanied by Mr. Carte 
on theflute, and ‘‘ Castadiva,” in charming style. 
Mr. Henry Hayward delighted us much by his 
Venetian barcarolle : he is one of our most pro- 
mising violinists. 

Societa Armonica. —The third concert, on 
Monday, was one of the best of the season. 
Grisi and Lablache were the vocal stars. 
VARIETIES. 

The Literary Fund observes its anniversary 
on Wednesday, with Sir Robert Inglis in the 
chair, and a good list of stewards ; so that a 
full and beneficial meeting may be anticipated. 
There is no charity in the world which more 
deserves the general support of the public. 

Artists’ Benevolent Fund.—The anniversary 
of this day bids fair to do as much for this excel- 
lent Institution as was done for its compeer a few 
weeks ago. It is, indeed, an occasion round 
which artists and their friends ought to rally. 

The Dilettanti Society.—We have just had 
an opportunity of looking over the last produc- 
tion of this Society, viz. Part III. of * Ionian 
Antiquities ;°’ and it is certainly a superb and 
delightful volume. The very numerous en- 
gravings are admirably executed, and the 
letterpress descriptions display an extraordi- 
nary amount of profound research and classic 
learning. The subjects are, Cnidus, with its 
beautiful site, and the exquisite proportions of 
its architectural remains ; —Aphrodisias (the 
more ancient Ninoe); and Patara, of which 
the vignette is extremely fine. Looking upon 
these, how forcibly does the pathetic eloquence 
of Cicero rush upon the mind! and how, in a 
more direct and particular manner, do they re- 
call the buried and extinct glories of Lycia and 
Caria! ‘The elegance and luxuries of a highly 
polished people are impressed on every stone 
that remains of their temples and theatres ; 
and, especially as regards the latter, we are 
forced to observe in what consideration they 
were held by the nations of antiquity long be. 
fore “* Roscius was an actor at Rome.” Sir 








W. Gell and Mr. G. Deering are the chief | 


contributors to this striking publication, but the 
whole must have been diligently studied by 


persons of the greatest reading and information, | hibition of these gorgeous flowers at Wands- | 
th, on Wednesday, attracted a very nu-| 
merous visitation ; and nothing could excel} 


to have enabled the Society to issue a book so 


full of matter interesting to the arts, to history, | 
and to a correct acquaintance with the habits of | 


life, institutions, and opinions of these early | 


sections and colonies of mankind. 


Royal Exchange.—Mr. Tite has been elected | 


to build the Royal Exchange. The competi- 
tion came to a vote in the City, and he had thir. 
teen votes to seven against Mr. Cockerell, R.A. | 

The Camden Society held its annual meeting | 
on Saturday, Mr. Amyot, the able director, in| 
the chair._ The council and officers for the en- | 
suing year, were elected ; and from a report of | 
the past, made by Mr. Thoms, the Secretary, 
we are glad to find that the Society is going on 
Successfully. Its publications have far outstrip-| 
ped in value the amount of the subscription, 
and the selection has done great credit to the 
taste and judgment of the selectors, as well as | 
to the ability and learning of the editors. 


College of Civil Engineers.—This new college 
has been opened under high auspices, and a 
profession which is every day rising in impor- 
tance, as mechanical improvements and great 
national works make progress amongst us, has 
thus, at any rate, commenced a school which, 
if ably conducted, must produce very beneficial 
consequences. 

St. George’s Hospital.—The distribution of 
prizes took place on Monday, in the anatomical 
theatre belonging to this hospital, Sir C. M. 
Clarke presiding. In presenting the successful 
candidates with various books, medals, &c., he 
alluded to his once having been a student at 
St. George’s himself, and complimented the 
scholars generally for their attention to their 
studies. The theatre was extremely well at- 
tended on this interesting occasion. 

Hf. B.’s.—A new word might be invented for 
these caricatures, as for example, Aitchbees. 
Here are no fewer than four new ones, Nos. 
634, 5, 6,7. First, ‘* Cupid taming the Ele- 
ments,” a hit at the foreign secretary, with 
nearly all the nations of the world in shadowy 
arms against him; next, “ Apollo and the 
Muses,” a mythological representation, in 
which O’Connell is the harper, and the principal 
members of the cabinet the fabled Nine—a very 
amusing design; third, ‘* Playing at Ninepins,” 
in which seven of the aforesaid muses take the 
novel form of the pins ; and Sir James Graham 
is bowling, with Stanley keeping the score. 
The majority on the Irish Registration-bill is 
markedup. The last is ‘* Chinese Jugglers,” a 
whimsical sketch, ridiculing the /engthy papers 
given to parliament on the subject of the 
Chinese war. 

John the Baptist’s Locusts.—When the 
locust-tree is named, and its pods said to be 
a palatable article of food, an impression is 
very commonly made on the mind of a hearer, 
who has forgotten his Greek, that this vege- 
table locust must have been the food on which, 
with wild honey, John the Baptist lived in the 
wilderness ; and people often lament their stu- 
pidity in having ever supposed that it could 
have been a nasty insect—but such it was— 
" reopn abrou iy dugidts xal mérs &rypiov. 
** And his food was locusts (akrides) and wild 
jhoney.” Bochart has proved that the insect 
| locusts were eaten by many nations in Africa 
\and Asia, both in ancient and modern times. 
There is, indeed, no doubt about the word 
axeis, Which means the insect; and the mis- 
take has arisen from the English names alone. 
The word marx, arbeh, or locusts of the Old 
| Testament, is translated «xgis in the Septuagint 
| Greek. 
| Mr. Groom’s Tulip Show.—This superb ex- 
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The sale proceeds to-day, and there are some 
noble productions of genius to come under the 
hammer. 

Mr. Shober! has been presented by the King 
of Belgium with a valuable gold snutf-box, as a 
token of his majesty’s satisfaction with the 
work entitled ‘ Prince Albert and the House 
of Saxony.” 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

German Literature.—We see by a prospectus just re- 
ceived that Professor Hirsch, of Berlin, is about to resume 
his German Readings, of which we spoke so highly last 
year, at Willis’s Rooms. 

At the Royal Botanic Society’s Rooms, in Pall Mall, a 
Series of Lectures on the Invigoration, Culture, and Pre- 
servation of the Mental Faculties, commencing yesterday, 
is being delivered by William H. Crook, LL.D. &c. &c, 
—A weekly Course of Six Lectures, beginning on Thurs- 
day last, on English Literature, from the earliest Period 
to the Close of the Eighteenth Century, by T. B. 
Browne, Esq. of Mellington, author of ‘* Thoughts of 
the Times,” is announced at the Marylebone Literary 
and Scientific Institution. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Nicholson’s Cambrian Travellers’ Guide, 3d edition, 
revised and corrected by the Rev. E. Nicholson, 8vo. 20s, 
—Observations on the Diseases incident to Pregnancy and 
Childbed, by F. Churchill, M.D, 8vo. 12s.—Letter to Sir 
B. C. Brodie on Local Nervous Affections, by W. Good- 
lad, 8vo. 6s.—On the Proposed Alteration of the Scottish 
Poor-Laws, by D. Monypenny, 8vo. 2s.—Mrs. Stevens's 
Course of Prayers for Family Worship, 2d edition, 12mo. 
3s.—Gregory Seventh, a Tragedy, by R. H. Horne, 8vo. 
ee in America, Part Il. by A. De Tocque- 
ville, Vols. III, and IV. 8vo. 18s.—The Altcar Racing 
Calendar, 12mo. 5s.—Rudell’s Modern French Grammar, 
2d edition, 12mo, 6s.— Rudell’s Original French Pro- 
nouncing Book, new edition, 12mo, 5s, — Buchanan's 
Christian Researches, new edition, 12mo. 3s.—Euripides 
Iphigenia in Aulide, 8vo, 8s.— ‘The Standard of Catho- 
licity, by the Rev. G. E. Biber, 8vo, 14s.—Treatise on 
Cancer, &c., by J. Miller, M.D, translated from the Ger- 
man, with Notes, by C. West, Part I. 8vo. 7s. 64— 
Chronological Tables of Universal History, folio, 1/. 11s. fd. 
half-bound.— Roman Antiquities, by J. D, Fuss, 8vo, 
12s. 6d. —Smith’s Selection of Leading Cases, Vol. II. 
Part II. royal 8vo. 10s.— Evangelical Synopsis, by J. 
Cobbin: New ‘Testament, imperial 8vo. 25s.— Fuller's 
History of the University of Cambridge, new edition, 8vo. 
12s.—Sermons on the Sacraments, by H. Bullinger, new 
edition, 8vo. 7s, Gd.—Scripture Characters and Events, by 
the Rev. J. M. Hiffernan, 12mo, 5s.—The English Mo- 
ther, or Early Lessons on the Church of England, 12mo, 
3s.—E. F. O' Beirne’s Account of the System of Education, 
&c., at Maynooth College, 8vo. (is. 6d. — The History of 
Jesus Christ in the Words of Scripture, edited by J. 
Russom, 8vo. 5s. 6d,— Hope on, Hope ever, by Mary 
Howitt, 18mo. 2s, 6d.— Breakfast-Table Science for 
Young People, 18mo, 2s, 6d. — Looking-Glass for the 
Mind, 20th edition, 18mo. 2s. 6d.— Preston’s Illustrations 
of Masonry, by George Oliver, 15th edition, 12mo, %s,— 
Popular Education, a Prize Essay, by the Rev. E. S, 
Pryce, f.cap, 3s. 6d.—Justification as Revealed in Scrip- 
ture, by J. Bennett, D.D., 8vo. 9s. — Lectures on St. 

ohn, 14, 15, and 16, by the late Rev. J. B. Patterson, 
12mo. 6e.—Truth and Opinion, f.cap, 3s.—Ford’s Guide 
to the Lakes, new edition, f.cap, tis.—Mason’s Help to 
Devotion, 2d edition, f.cap, 5s. 6d.—The Overseer’s Guide 
and Assistant, by C. P. Barrett, 2d edition, 12mo. 2s.— 
Practical Work on the Diseases of the Eye, by F. ‘Tyrrell, 
2 vols. 8vo. 36s.— Life of Socrates, translated from the 
German by Dr. G. Wiggers, with Notes, 12mo. 3s. 6d.— 
Plato’s Apology of Socrates, Crito, and part of Phedo, 
with English Notes and Schleirmacher’s Introduction, 
12mo. 6s.—Law Relative to Merchant Ships and Seamen, 





| wor 
their variety and beauty: some specimens| 
were valued at a hundred guineas, and more. | 

Zoological Gardens.—Mount Hecla began its | 
eruptions on Thursday, and with such force} 
and fire, that the visitors were lost in amaze-' 
ment. As this exhibition takes place early in| 
the evening (soon after eight o’clock), it offers 
a delightful lounge for the young and curious. 
The animals are in perfection. 

Sir Simon Clarke’s Pictures. — Messrs. 
Christie and Manson’s Rooms were crammed 
yesterday for the sale of this collection, and the 
competition was very brisk for some of the 
best paintings. Rembrandt’s Portrait as the 
Standard Bearer brought 800 guineas; and a 
small Karel du Jardin, *‘ a bullock, an ass, and 
some figures in a landscape,”’ of some sixteen 
or eighteen inches, no less than 930 guineas. 





by Charles Lord Tenterden, 6th edition, by W. Shee, 
royal 8vo. 30s.—Perpetuation or Extinction of the Eccle- 
siastical Jurisdiction, by ‘IT. Clark, royal 8vo. 9s. 6d.— 
The Liturgy Explained, by Mrs. S, Maddock, Vol. II. 
18mo. 2s. 6a.—Outline of the History of Rome, by Mrs. 
C. de Haviland, 18mo. 3s, 6d.—History of Slavery, by 
E. Copley, 2d edition, 12mo. ts.—Ernestine; or, the Child 
of Mystery, 3 vols. post 8vo. ll. Ils. Gd.—Tyas’s Legal 
Hand-Book : Personal Property, 2s.—The Last Days of 
a Condemned, from the French of Victor Hugo, by Sir 
P. H. Fleetwood, Bart., post vo. 7s. tid. 
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Remarkably clear, except the evening of the 6th, when 
a little rain fell, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








| RENEE 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
CLOSING OF THE PRESENT EXHIBITION. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, 
PALL MALL. 

The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of Brit- 
ish Artists is open daily, from ‘l'en in the Morning until Five in 
the Evening, and will be Closed on Saturday, the 16th instant, 

i ls. Catal 


le. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 
N.B. The Gallery will be reopened early in June, with a 
Collection of Pictures by Ancient Masters. 





HE THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER.-COLOURS, at their Gallery, Pal! Mall East, is now 
open. Open each day from Nine ull Dusk, 
Admi Is. © 





K.H LLLS, Secretary. 


HE SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 

of the NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 

COLOURS is now open, at their Gallery, 53 Pall Mall West (ad- 
joining the British Institution), from Nine o’Clock till Dusk. 


s C » 6d. 
JAMES FAHKY, Hon. Secretary. 








ARLOUR’S PATENT DELINEATOR. 

This beautiful instrument, having been yreatly improved 
aad simplified by the Patentee, is now offered to the Public in its 
present portable form at the reduced price of 2/. 2s. It is univer- 
sally allowed to be infinitely superior to the Camera Lucida, for 
the purpose of Drawing or Sketching from Nature. 

M fi dand tela, holesale and retail, for the Patentee, 
by his Agents, Messrs. Reeves and Sons, 150 Cheapside, London ; 
and may be had, also, of all Opticians, Stationers, and Fancy 
Repositories, 





ROOKMAN and LANGDON’S ORI. 
GINAL DRAWING PENCILS, 6d. each.—The Public 
are respectfully informed, that these superior Articles, manu- 
factured on the principles which have acquired for them such 
extensive patronage, particularly during the last FIFTY 
YEARS, may be p d of all resp le Stati in London 
and the country, at the above-mentioned price. The division 
into different degrees of hardness adapted to the various pur- 
poses to which Pencils are applied, and appropriately distin- 
guished by letters marked at the end, viz. — (hard), HH 
(engineering, very hard), HHH (ditto, extremely hard) HB 
(hard and black), B (black for shade), BB (very biack for ditto), 
F (fine drawing, middling degree), an invention which proceeded, 
in the first instance, from their house, though now universally 
adopted, is still continued by them. B. and 1. also make Draw- 
ing Pencils, distributed (like their best Pencils) into seven degrees 
of hardness: these Pencils, which bear the words «SECOND 
QUALITY” impressed on each, are sold at half the price of the 
rormer ; they are contidently recommended as very superior arti- 
cles, being entirely free from those silicious, or rather adaman- 
tine, particles which, unfortunately for reasons which cannot be 
explained in the compass of an advertisement, it is now impossi- 
ble entirely to avoid in the others, though, from the expensive 
nature of their producti they are sarily charged at a 
higher rate. To avoid spurious imitations, by the frequent 
of which Brook and Langdon, in common with 

all fe of celeb d articles, have su consider- 
ably in reputation, purchasers are advised to make choice of the 
most respectable shops, and to be on their guard against articles 
offered as best Drawing Pencils at a reduced price. Pencils made 
to order, at any price.—Manufactory, 28 Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury, London.—N.B. All communications by post to be 


prepaid. 

\ OOD ENGRAVINGS.—To be Sold, all 
or part of the BLOCKS of a large Collection, which have 

been used only to ill a few i ions of a work printed 

in Paris. They would be well adapted to any Periodical. Copies 

ofthe impressions may be seen at Mr. Wreford’s, 22 Birchin 


Lane, where all particulars may be learned. 
C HINAs$_ constructed from Original 
P Surveys. One large Sheet, 8s.; in a Case, 12s. 
Asia; One Sheet, 53.3; in a Case, 8s. 6d. 
The River and Harbour of Canton, with 
Entrance, and Islands, 2s. 6d. 
James Wyld, Geographer to the Queen, Charing Cross East. 























ONDON and WESTMINSTER 

REVIEW (No. LXVI.). Advertisements and Bills for 

the forthcoming Number must be sent on or before the 16th May. 
H. Hooper, 13 Pall Mall East. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
a few days, in 1 vol 


Ir 5 
ISCELLANIES of LITERATURE. 
By I. D'ISRAELI, Esq. 
Contents 
1. Literary Miscellanies. 
2, Calamities of Authors. 
3. Quarrels of Authors. 
4. The Literary Character. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


- eres 

Will be published in a few days, 12mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
, > a] > % 

KEY to SCHILLER’sS POEMS, with 

a Glossary, elucidating the Difficulties of Language, 
Construction, and Historical and other Allusions, 

EDMUND BACH, of the British Museum. 

London: Black and A “oreign Booksellers to her 





Foreign 


New Burlington Street, May 9. 


8 
R. BENTLEY will publish during 
the present Month, the following NEW WORKS :— 


I. 
y, : 
Three Years’ Residence in Canada, 

(1837-1839), with Notes of a Winter Voyage to New York, and 
Journey thence to the British Possessions; to which is added, a 
Review of the Socia!, Commercial, and Political Condition of the 
Canadian People. 

By T. R. Preston, 
Late of the Government Service at Toronto. 
2 vols. post 8vo. (On the Lith instant.) 


I, 
Stephen Dugard ; a Novel. 


3 vols. 


Ill. 
Memoirs, Journals, and Letters, of Samuel 
Pepys, Esq. F.R.S. 
Including a Narrative of his Voyage to Tangier. The whole 
now first published from the Originals. 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits. 


IV. 
The Young Prima Donna ; 
A Romance of the Opera. 


y Mrs. Grey, 
Author of “ The Duke.” 3 vols. 


Vv. 
The Stage. 
Both Before and Behind the Curtain. 
By Alfred Bunn, 
Late Lessee of the Theatres Royal Drury Lane, Covent Garden, 
English Opera House, French Plays, &c, 
“I am (not) forbid 

To tell the secrets of the prison-house.” 

In 3 vols, post 8vo. with Illustrations. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 

Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
3 T v3; a Tale. 


NGLISTON; 
By GRACE WEBSTER. 
H yi zal ca tv dura toya xaraxenorras.” 

** Much of this tale will be found an apt and livety illustration 
of Dr. Alison’s excellent pamphlet on the state of the destitute 
poor.” —Tait's Magazine for May. 

William Tait, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 
London; and John Cumming, Dublin. 


oer 


In 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 1s. cloth, ; 

D R. TATHAM’S BAMPTON LEC. 

TURES; the Chart and Scale of Truth, by which to 
find the Cause of Error. A new edition, revised, corrected, and 
enlarged, from the Author’s own Manuscripts; with a Memoir, 
Preface, and Notes, 

By the Rev. E. W. GRINFIELD, M.A. 

William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane. 
ai oe “In f.cap 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
| gg tele re of the DOCTRINE, 
i — and PRACTICE of the CHURCH of ENG- 

A 6 
#,* Printed uniformly and as a Supplement to “* Notes 


on the Four pels. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane, 


BOOKS OF EDUCATION, 
In use at Harrow, Winch » the Char 


1. 
AX INTRODUCTION to GREEK 


PROSE COMPOSITION. 
By the Rev. JOHN KENRICK, M.A, 
Part I. Deciension, Conjugation, and Syntax of Prepositions. 
3d edition, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


Part Il. Syntax. 2d edition, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 





se, Xe. 


Il. 

A Keytoditto. Parts I. and II. 4s. Gd. each. 
It, 

A Grammar of the Latin Language. By 


C.G. Zampt. Translated from the German, with Additions, by 
the Rev. J. Kenrick, M.A. 5th edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


IV. : 
Exercises on Latin Syntax. Adapted to 


Zampt's Grammar, by the Kev. J. Kenrick. 4th edition, 8vo. 5s, 
Vv. 
A Key to ditto. 4th edition, 8vo. 5s. 


Vi. 
. r, : 
An Abridgement of Zumpt’s Latin Grammar, 
for Schools. By the Rev. J. Kenrick. 3d edition, 12mo. 3s, 

« We will not say that the adoption of this Grammar should be 
made the test of the fitness of schoolmasters; but we should hail 
its success as a decisive proof of desirable improvement in our 
classical schools.”—Athenwum, 1834. 

» Fellowes, Ludgate Street. 


THE NINTH EDITION OF LODGE'S PEERAGE, 
Price One Guinea, bound, 
R. LODGE’S PEERAGE for 1840; 
comprising all the new ions, and th ghly 
revised and corrected throughout, from the persona! communi- 
cations of the nobility. 

“ Mr. Lodge's ‘ Peerage’ must supersede all other works of the 
kind, for two reasons—first, it is on a better plan; and, secondly, 
it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be the 
readiest, most useful, and exactest of modern works on the 
subject." —Spectator. 

Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 








a 
i 
The May Number, 


Embellished with Eight Illustrations, price Half-a-Crown, of 
E LEY’S MISCELLANY 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq, 
Contents :— 

Mr. Ainsworth’s Guy Fawkes, ; China—The Real State of the 
illustrated by George Cruik- | Case, freely translated from 
shank. | the original Chinese; ilius. 

A_Legend of the American Alfred Crowquil) 
War. r real China Pilates. 

Journal of Old Barnes the Pan- 
taloon, on a trip to Paris in 
1820, with two Illustrations. 

Juvenile Delinquency (Moral 

Sconomy of Large Towns), 
by Dr. W. C. Taylor. 

Jack Frost. 

Early Friendship; or, the Slave 
of Passion. 


‘strovnoie, 
By a Russian Traveller. 
Charade, by Miss A. Farrer, 
The Death-Bed Confession, 
from the Posthumous Papers 
of a late Surgeon. 
Stanley Thorn, by the Author 
of “ Valentine Vox,” 
Judging by Appearances—Mis- Captain Morris; a Review, 
takes in a Drawing-Room, with a Portrait, &c. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


CHURCH AND UNIVERSITIES. 
The leading Contents of the May Number of 


T#z BRITISH MAGAZINE 


Consist of Original Papers on Antichrist in the 13th 
Century, No. 6—Spanish Records of the Marian Persecution, 
No, 3—Sacred Poetry—Correspondence—The Case of the Hon, 
and Rev. G. Spencer's Secession to Popery reconsidered by Dr. 
Nolan, in reply to Mr. Churton—KRev. F. D. Wackerbarth on the 
Use of the Latin Language—Mr. J. Beaven, on the Antiquity of 
Organs—Mr. Pelham Maitland, on the Morning Hymn—Mr. 
Frederick Barker, on the Liverpool Collegiate Institution— 
Mr. H. Coddington, on Church Architecture—Mr. Churton, in 
Reply to Dr. Nolan—the Respect due to Antiquity, No. 2— 
Ancient Christianity, No. 5.—Modern Dissent—The Otfertory— 
The Communion Service—The Collects for the 26th and 27th 
Sundays after ‘I'rinity—Burying Illegiti Children—Bap- 
tismal Regeneration—The air api, Se the Means of 
Remedying Church Destitution in Villages—Reviews of New 
Books—Church Matters—An Argument on the Braintree 
Church-Rate Question, by one of the Churchwardens—Reports 
of the Church Societies— Documents — Events, and ail the 
Clerical and University News of the preceding Month. 

+» G., F., and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard; and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; J. Turrill, 250, and T. Clerc Smith, 
Regent Street. 








ILLUSTRATED E™MITIOQ¥ OF LALLA ROOKH. 
In royal 8vo. price One Guinea; or, with India proof plates, 


Two Guineas, 
OORE’S LA 


. 
LLA ROOKH. 
19th edition, splendidly illustrated with Thirteen highly 
finished Engravings, handsomely printed, in 1 vol. royal 8¥0. 
bound in fancy cloth, lettered, with ornamental gilding. 
“ The union of poetry and painting has rarely before produced 
80 costly and so chaste a volume.”—Monthly Chronicle. 
Also, an edition of the above Poem in f.cap 8vo. with Four 
Engravings, after Westall’s designs, price 10s. 6d. cloth, lettered, 
Lately published, the 13th edition of : 
Moore’s Irish Melodies. F.cap 8vo. with 
engraved Titlepage and Vignette, 10s. cloth, lettered. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


RICKMAN ON ARCHITECTURE.—FOURTH EDITION. 
n 8vo. with 15 Plates, 21s. cloth, the 4th edition, much 


enlarged, 
N ATTEMPT to DISCRIMINATE the 
‘ STYLES of ARCHITECTURE in ENGLAND, from 
the Conquest to the Reformation; with a Sketch of the Grecian 
and Roman Orders; Notices of numerous British Editices ; and 
some Remarks on the Architecture ofa part of France. 
By THOMAS RICKMAN, F.S.A. Architect. . 
« We earnestly recommend this treasury of ancient architec- 
tural investigation to every reader of taste.”—Literary Gazelle. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Coa. 


arian: MAMMALIA, afin, aanenne 
NATURAL 


ARTIN’S 
Part IV., just p d, The I i 

» and the of the general History of Man 
and the varieties of the species, including a mass of highly inte- 
resting and important matter; and illustrated by heads of indi- 
viduals of the more remarkable divisions of the Human Race, from 
Drawings by Harvey, besides numerous figures of the skulls of 
various tribes and nations. In Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. 
Whitehead and Co. 76 Fleet Street. 


HISTORY, 





lnded 





2d edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s, 
SKETCHES OF 
NGLISH LITERATURE. 
By the VISCOUNT DE CHATEAUBRIAND. 

“There has not appeared for a long time any work so caleu- 
lated to pique the curiosity of the literary world as this new 
production ofthe celebrated Chateaubriand, in which he discusses 
the merits of Shakspere, Milton, Byron, and the whole galaxy of 


| ancient as well as modern English writers; drawing the most 


curious comparisons and analogies.”—Glohe. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





Price 4s. 6d. Part V. ofa 
EW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY, projected and partly arranged by the 

late Rev. HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D. Principal of King’s Col- 
lege, London. x 

*x£* The first volume, lately published, contains considerably 
more than twice the number of lives that appear in the —- 
portion of the alphabet, in the most extensive biographical work 
yet published in this country; and, from the mode ah petite 
adopted, as much letterpress as will be found in two closely- 
printed 8vo. vols. of the like number of pages. 





London: B. Fellowes; J.,G., F., and J. Rivington; ees 
and Malcolm; E. Hodgson; G. Lawford; J. M. Richardson; #- 
| Bohn; J. Bain; R, Hodyson; J. Dowding; G. and A. Green- 

land; F. C. Westley; J. Fraser; L. A. Lewis; James Bohn; 
| Capes and Co, Cambridge; J, and J. J. Deighton. Oxford 
J. H, Parker, 
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SIR E. L. BULWER’S WORKS, 
ODOLPHIN. A Novel. 
Complete in 1 vol. price 6s. beautifully illustrated by 
Maclise and Creswick. 
Also, complete in 1 vol. price 6s. 
ienzi. 
Illustrations by Maclise and Creswick. 
Ernest Maltravers. 
Illustrations by Cattermole. 
lice. 


Illustrations by Von Holst and Stephanoff. 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


Price 4s. 6d. cloth, 


HE EARLY ENGLISH CHURCH; or, 
Christian History of England in Early British, Saxon, 
Norman Times 
and Norméty the Rev. EDWARD CHURTON, M.A. 
ector of Crayke, Durham 
With Maps and Engravings, forming Vol. VIII. of 
The Englishman's Library. 

The previous Volumes of this cheap and popular Series may be 
had as a Set, price 17s.; or each may be purchased separately. 
They will be found “gg suitable for Presents, Class-Books, Lend- 
ing Libraries, &c. & 

Tales of the Village, by the Rev. Francis 
F. Paget, M.A. forming Vol. IX. wiil be published June Ist. es : 4 ae 

ee REV. HENRY MELVILL’S SERMONS. NEW VOLUME. 
In 8vo. price 5s. in boards, the 2d edition of 
ite dens preached at Cambridge, during 
the Month of November, 1839 
y HENRY MEL VILL, B.D. 
Minister of © me. Chapel, Camberwell; and formerly Fellow 
and Tutor of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 
Published by request. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, - Waterloo Place; and 
sold by ‘I’. Stevenson, and J, and J. J. Deighton, Cambridge. 





BOTANICAL WORKS, 
Printed for Longman, Orme, and Co. 


I. 
72 
M’HE ROSE AMATEUR’S GUIDE, con- 
taining ample Descriptions of a!l the fine leading Varie- 
ties of Roses, their History, and Mode of Culture, By ‘I’. Rivers, 
Jun, 2d edition, with or 1 vol. f.cap Svo. 6s. cloth. 


I. { 
7s BRITISH FLORA, comprising the| . 
Flowering Plants and the Ferns. By Sir W. J. Hooker. | 
Plates, containing Kighty-two Figures, | 8 





Also, by the same Author, 
Sermons. 3d edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
2. Sermons, VolumetheSecond. 2d edition, 
vo. 10s.6d. 
3. Sermons preached at Cambridge, in 1836. 
Sth edition, 8vo. 5s. 
4. Sermons preached at Cambridge, in 1837. 


|3a d edition, 8v0. 5s, 


Svo. 4th edition, with 
12s, plain; 16s. colour 


IIf. 
AY . , sos | 
‘HE ENGLISH FLORA, comprising the | 
Flowering Piants and the Pam, the Cryptogamia and | 
the Fungi. By Sir J. E. Smith, and Sir W. J. Hooker. 6 vols, 

31. 126. board: 
eit CHORAL SERVICE. 

Beautifully printed in a pocket size, price 2s. Gd. cloth, 

HE PSALTER, or Psalms of David, 

Pointed for Chanting; to which are added, the Hymns 
of the Church. 

‘his will be found a very useful Assistant in Cathedrals, or 
Congregations where Choral Service is performed. Liberal Al- 
lowance is made to Clergymen, or others, purchasing for the Use 
of Churches. 


IR J. E. § SMITH'S COMPENDIUM of | 
—" FLORA. 2d edition, by Sir W. J. Hooker. | 
12mo. 7s, 6d. cloth. 


Vv. 
IR J. E. SMITH’S INTRODUCTION 
to BOTANY. New edition, by Sir W. J. Hooker. 8vo. 
with Thirty-six Plates, 16s. cloth. 


VI. 
- 
THE THEORY of HORTICULTURE ; 
or, an Exposition of the Physiologica! Principles on wiht | 
ions of Gardening are conducted. By J. Lindley, | 
- &c. 1} vol. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 12s. cloth. 
“To all who delight in a garden, Dr. Lindley’s volume will 
yield not only instruction but amusement.” — Atheneum, 
By the same Author, aad 
: Cc ridge. 
School Botany. Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 
1 vol. f.cap 8vo. i63 Woodcuts, 6s, cloth. Pall Mall, 
| %%%* This work is founded on the principles of imitation and 
frequent repetition. It is at once a Syntax, a Vocabulary, and 
an Exercise-Book; and considerable attention has been paid to 
the subject of Synonymes. 
Also, by the same Author, 
- A Practical Introduction to Greek Prose 
samme 2d edition, revised, 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
*¥%* This is nearly on Ollendorff’s Plan, and consists of a Greek 
Syntax, founded on Buttman’s, with easy Sentences to be trans- 
lated into Greek, after given Examples, and with given Words, 
2. Henry’s First Latin Book. 12mo. 3s. 
{ in cloth boards. 
*,* The object of this work (which is founded on the princi- 
ples of imitation and frequent repetition) is to enable the pupil 
Royal 8vo. cloth, lettered, price 10s. 6d. | to do Exercises from the first day of his beginning his Accidence. 


HE THEORY and PRACTICE of: 3. A Latin Syntax for Beginners, with 


WATER.-COLOUR PAINTING, elucidated in a Series copious Examples; being an Adaptation of Broder’s “ Little La- 
of Letters. tin Grammar” to the Eton Syntax, and intended as a Companion 
GEORGE BARRETT, 


By and Supplement to that Work. 2d edition, enlarged, 12mo, 
Member of the Society of Painters in Water. Senne from | 38. 6d. 
its Establishment in the Year 1 
London: Ackermann and £o. 96 Strand. 


Burns, !7 Portman Street. 
In 8vo. price 7s. 6d. in cloth boards, the 2d edition, 
revised, o 


RACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, one late Fellow of Trinity College, 





Also, 
An Introduction to Botany. 
2d edition, improved, 1 vol. 8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts, 
18s. cloth. 


VIL. 

HE MORAL of FLOWERS. 34 edition, 
seas, royal 8vo. with Twenty-four coloured Plates, 30s. hall- | 
By the same Author, 

The Spirit of the Woods. 


Royal 8vo. with 26 coloured Plates, 36s. half-bound. 





SHAKSPERF. 
NEW EDITION, WITH NOTES, SELECTED BY 
ALEXANDER CHALMERS, Esq. 
| Handsomely printed in 8 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, price 3/. 12s, 


in boards, 
HE PLAYS of WILLIAM SHAK- 


SPERE, accurately printed from the Text of the cor- 
rected Copies, left by the late George Steevens, Hisq. and Edmond 
Malone, Esq.; with Mr. Malone's various Readings; a Selection 
of Explanatory and Historical Notes, from the most eminent 
Commentators; a History of the aie Chat and - Life of a 

By the late ALEXAND S, F.S. 

Printed _for Longman and Cos “e Aa Clare on ‘Cadell; 
John J. M. 3; J. Booth; J. Bohn; 
Baldwin and Co. ; "Hatchard aan Son; Newman and Co.; J., G., 
F., and J. Rivington ; J, F.Setchell; Hamiltonand Co.; J, Dun- 
can and Co.; Whittaker and Co. ; Harding and Lepard ; Simpkin 
and Co.; Allen and Co.; Smith, Elder, and Co.; Cowie, Jol- 
land, and Co.; J. Dowding ; E. Hodgson; M. Doyle; J. Hearne; 
J. Bain; J. Capes; H. G. Bohn; T. Bumpus; R, Mackie; T. 
Geeves; J. Maynard; H. Washbourne; J. Templeman; L, A. 
Lewis; and C. Dolman. 


P Of whom may be had, 
A New Edition, complete in 1 vol. 8vo. 
— a Glossary and Portrait, price 12s. only, in boards. 


M®. 


Ernestine; or, the ‘Child of ‘Mystery. 
By a Lady of _— 2 vols, 


_ 18 Great Marlborough Street, May 9. 
COLBURN has just published 


the following NEW - gag — 177] 


The Sportsman in Soitent and Scotland. 
2 vols. post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 18s. bound. 





Precepts and Practice. 
By Theodore Hook, Esq. 
3 vols. with Portrait of the gr and numerous 
Illustrations by Phiz 


IV. 
Woman and Her Master. 
By Lady Morgan. 
2 vols. post Svo. 

“Lady Morgan has eapanied to history the charm of romance. 
We have read her series of rapid but brilliant and vigorous 
sketches with an interest which many a novel fails to excite.”— 
Weekly Chronicle. 


~PHE NATURALIST'S LIBRARY, NEW VOLUME, 
F.cap 8vo. price 6s. the 


J ATURAL HISTORY of FISHES, par- 
ticularly their Structure an jomical U. 
Travels to the City of the Caliphs, By. iB ‘BUSH NaN MDP ROR 
Along the Shores of eS Persian Gulf and the Mediterranean. +a] by oy ty-th coloured Plates, with ‘Portrait and 
By J. R. Wellsted, Esq. Memoir of Salvia 
Author Bs i ‘Travels in Arabia,” &c. ig ty Vol. XXVIL. of Sir W. Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library, 
2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. Highley, 32 Fleet Street, opposite St. Dunstan’s Church; 
w, ‘HL Lizars, Edinburgh; W. Curry, Jun. and Co, Dublin. 


Also, just published, price 5s. in cloth; 5s. 6d. with gilt 
edges, &c. the 


Also, = ready, 





Il. 
Emily ; or, the Countess of Rosendale. 
Mrs. Maberly. 


s. with a Portrait of Emil Lives of Eminent Naturalists, with engraved 











iy. 
Henry conimee Publisher, 18 Great Marlborough Street. Portraits accompanying each. 


INGLIS'S ager mga ISLAND! 
4th iE’ "Hl 8vo. 128. cloth, with ll and Maps, 


Ts E ANNEL | ISLANDS — Jersey, 
eB... wes » &e. 


y H. D. INGLIS, 
Author of “ Spain,” “ The Tyrol,” &c. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


INGLIS'S 4 TYE ROL. 
3d edition, post 8vo, 12s. cloth. 
v | ‘HE TY ROL; with a Glance at Bavaria. 
y H. D. INGLIS, 
Author re Spain,” “ Ireland,” &c. 
“ This work opens a new route to Italy.”—Sunday Times. 
Wi hittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
INGLIS'S SPAIN. 
3d edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 1/. 1s. cloth, 
By H. D. INGLIS, 
With an Introductery, Chapter, giving an Outline of the Pro- 
ceedings in the Peninsula since the Decease of the Author. 
Walttaber and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
t Bvo. Hs. cloth, lettered } 
AMBLES” in the FOOTSTEPS of DON 
QUIXOTE. 
By the late H, D. INGLIS, 
Author ore Spain,” “ The Tyrol,” &c. 
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